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Peace Comes High 


WE ARE WILLING TO PAY THE PRICE 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Delivered at Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. C., October 15, 1951 


T it a privilege to be here today. 
It is a privilege to join my fellow-Baptists in re- 
joicing at the enlargement and rebuilding of one of our 
great institutions. 

It is a privilege to join the people of North Carolina in 
celebrating their devotion to freedom of the mind and spirit. 

Freedom of the mind and spirit are very, very important 
to us and to the whole world today. And I believe the 
history of Wake Forest College has some significant lessons 
for us in this regard. 

Wake Forest College has given 117 years of distinguished 
service to education and religion in this state. Over the 
years, this college has sent thousands of graduates out through 
the land to positions of leadership and trust. 

This college, like others in every part of our country, has 
remained loyal to the principle that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to seek the truth. 

This is an article of faith that underlies our whole edu- 
cational system: ‘‘Know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Students and teachers in American schools, seeking the 
truth without hindrance or censorship, have been largely 
responsible for the amazing progress of our country. We 
believe, in America, that the pursuit of the truth is open to 
all comers. No group that seeks the truth is a dangerous 
group, or a subversive group—not in the Unietd States of 
America. We know that any attempt to control the mind of 
man defeats itself. We know that as long as our schools 
enjoy freedom, our political liberties are safe. 

For this reason, Americans of all parties and creeds can 
join together in their support of education—public and 
private. 

Here in North Carolina, you have built a fine public 
school system, crowned with a state university respected 
throughout the academic world. At the same time, you have 
made progress in private education, culminating in the en- 


dowment, in one generation, of two such institutions of 
higher learning as Duke and Wake Forest. 

The history of this college shows how all Americans can 
unite in support of education. It is a Baptist college; yet 
the magnificent gift that stimulated its rebuilding came 
from donors who are not themselves Baptists, and the 
funds that are to go into these buildings were supplied by 
——_ of Protestants—and by Catholics and Jews, as 
well. 

A college is an institution that is dedicated to the future. 
It is based on faith and hope—faith in the basic decency of 
our fellow men, and hope that the increase of knowledge 
will promote the general welfare. 

This faith and this hope are a very important part of the 
American way of life, so important that if they are lost, that 
way of life will be destroyed. Faith that the average Ameri- 
can is honest and trustworthy; hope that when he knows 
the truth, the truth will make him free. This faith and 
this hope are the strong foundations on which Wake Forest 
College was built. They are the foundations on which this 
Republic has stood unshaken by all the storms that have 
beat upon it. 

Yet, there are always some who do not share this faith 
and this hope. These people go up and down the land, wail- 
ing that we must not do anything, because it might turn 
out wrong. For faith and hope, they have substituted sus- 
picion and fear. 

This is deplorable, but we should not let it alarm us too 
much, for after all it is nothing new. It is as old as this 
college, and a lot older. 

Indeed, this college was almost strangled at its birth by 
this sort of reactionary attitude. 

On Dec. 21, 1833, the bill granting a charter to Wake 
Forest came up for final passage in the North Carolina State 
Senate. Without this bill, the college could not have been 
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founded. Yet, the vote was a tie, 29 to 29, and the bill 
passed only by the deciding vote of the presiding officer. 

Think what this means. If there had been one more nega- 
tive vote, there might never have been a Wake Forest Col- 
lege—with all that it has meant to North Carolina and the 
Nation. You might never have had such great leaders as 
the presidents of this college—men like W. L. Poteat, who 
did so much to defend freedom of thought, or Thurman 
Kitchin, who built undiscouraged through depression and 
war. There might have been no opportunity for men like 
Harold Tribble to lead this institution into an era of greater 
service to humanity. 

How was it possible for twenty-nine men, back then in 
1833, to vote against such a constructive step as the found- 
ing of Wake Forest? 

We have no proof whatever that they were unpatriotic 
men, selfish men, or evil men. They claimed they were not. 
Indeed, the facts seem to show that they were simply afraid. 
They allowed their suspicion and fear to overcome their hope 
and their faith. 

They argued that to incorporate Wake Forest would lead 
to “a proud and pompous ministry.” They said that this sort 
of school was bound to become “a curse to the church of 
God, and to the nations of the earth.” 

Their objection, in modern terms, was that the college 
might turn into a subversive organization which would 
destroy the American way of life. Of course, Wake Forest 
had not done anything wrong yet, because it did not even 
exist. But those men argued that if it were given the right 
to exist, it might do wrong. Therefore, it ought to be 
killed in the cradle. 

Friends of the college argued that it would do good, that 
it would develop character and intelligence among the peo- 
ple, which is the greatest good that can be done for a nation. 
But no, in the minds of those twenty-nine men, the hope that 
it might do good was nothing. The fear that it might do 
harm was everything. In their minds, it was most virtuous— 
it was safer—to try to avoid doing harm than it was to 
try to do good. 

The fear of moving ahead, the unwillingness to try any- 
thing new, almost stifled Wake Forest at birth. But let us 
remember that the forces that nearly prevented the creation 
of Wake Forest were not peculiar to that time and place. 
They are deeply embedded in human nature and are alive 
and powerful today. There are many men of this generation 
who, like the twenty-nine members of the North Carolina 
State Senate of 1833, allow their fears to stifle their hopes. 

When the ideas of such frightened men prevail, whether 
in a college or in a country, no progress is made, and little 
is accomplished for the betterment of the world. No institu- 
tion and no nation can stand before the bar of history and 
justify itself on the ground that it never did any harm. The 
question that has to be answered before all mankind is, 
“What good did you do?” 

Our country is standing before the bar of history today 
in a very conspicuous place. All the world is watching us, 
because all the world knows that the fate of civilization de- 
pends, to a very large extent, on what we do. 

At the present time this nation of ours is engaged in a 
great series of positive actions to secure peace in the world. 
This effort is costing us a great deal—in taxes, in energy, 
in unwelcome changes in our daily living. It is even costing 
us the lives of some of our bravest and best young people 
who are fighting in the front lines against aggression. 

Like any positive effort, this one is being questioned 
and criticized. There are people who ask whether it is worth 
doing. There are people who point to the sacrifices, the in- 


conveniences, the cost, an’ who say it would be better to do 
nothing—or as close to nothing as possible. 

But it is clear, to most of us at least, that the effort is 
worth making—indeed that we have to make it. 

Our great effort for peace is a national effort. It is not 
the decision of one group or one person. It is the result 
of our entire national experience, over the last few decades. 

By the end of World War II we had learned, as a nation, 
that we could not have peace by keeping out of the affairs 
of the world. We were determined to act, positively and 
vigorously, with other nations, to preserve peace. That is 
why we embraced the United Nations, and pledged to sup- 
port it. 

Everything that we have done since has been the result 
of this decision. All we have done, our treaties with other 
nations, our defense program, our aid to other countries, 
has been the result of our determination to uphold the 
principles of the United Nations. 

It has been harder and more dangerous than we expected, 
because of the refusal of one of the great powers to carry 
out the spirit of the United Nations, and to live peacefully 
and cooperatively with its neighbors. 

But, if I understand this country correctly, there is no 
desire to backtrack on the path we have taken toward peace. 
There is no intention of running out on the obligation we 
undertook to support the principles of the Charter. We 
made our decision, it was the right decision, we are going 
to follow it out—and that is that. 

It is important to remember, as our defense program 
begins to turn out more and more weapons, and our alliances 
for defense begin to take effect, that our basic objective—our 
only objective—is peace. 

I am afraid that some people, here and abroad, believe 
that the creation of armed defenses must inevitably lead 
to war. This is not the case. We do not think war is in- 
evitable. 

We believe that the creation of defenses will make war 
less likely. So long as one country has the power and the 
forces to overwhelm others, and so long as that country has 
aggressive intentions, real peace is unattainable. The stronger 
we become, the more possible it will be to work out solid and 
lasting arrangements that will prevent war. Our strength 
will make for peace. 

We saw the folly of weakness in the days of Hitler. We 
know now that we must have defenses when there is an 
aggressor abroad in the world. 

But once we have defenses strong enough to prevent the 
sneaking, creeping kind of aggression that Hitler practiced— 
what is the next step? Must we then have a showdown, 
and a war until one side or the other is completely vic- 
torious? 

I think not. Our policy is based on the hope that it will 
be possible to live, without a war, in the same world as the 
Soviet Union—if the free nations have adequate defenses. 
As our defenses improve, the chance of negotiating success- 
fully with the Soviet Union will increase. The growth of 
our defenses will help to convince the leaders of the Soviet 
Union that peaceful arrangements are in their own self- 
interest. And as our strength increases, we should be able 
to negotiate settlements that the Soviet Union will respect 
and live up to. 

For example, the Kremlin may then be willing to discuss 
the possibility of genuine, enforceable arrangements to re- 
duce and control armaments. Since the end of World War 
II, we have been trying to work out a plan for the balanced 
reduction and control of armaments. 

Long before the Soviet Union got the atomic bomb, we 
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developed a plan to control atomic weapons. Other nations 
endorsed this plan. It was a good plan. It would work. 
It would free the world from the scourge of atomic warfare. 
But the Soviet rejected it. 

Working with other nations, we also developed initial 
plans looking toward the balanced reduction and control 
of other types of weapons. The Soviet Union rejected these 
plans, too. 

Last year, before the United Nations, I proposed further 
work on the problem of disarmament, and a new approach. 
I proposed a merger of the two United Nations commissions 
working in this field, the one on atomic energy, and the one 
on other types of weapons. Work on this proposal has 
gone forward and good progress has been made. We are 
ready now, as we have always been, to sit down with the 
Soviet Union, and all the nations concerned, in the United 
Nations, and work together for lifting the burden of arma- 
ments and securing the peace. 

We are determined to leave no stone unturned in this 
search not only for relief from the horror of another world 
war, but also for the basis of a durable peace. 

I hope that the growing strength of the free world will 
convince the leaders of the Soviet Union that it is to their 
own best interest to lay aside their aggressive plans, and their 
phony peace propaganda, and join with us and the other free 
nations to work out practical arrangements for achieving 
peace. 

This is the goal we are working toward. It is for this 
great goal of peace that we have a defense program, and 
higher taxes, and a program of aid to other nations. It is for 
this purpose that our men, and the soldiers of other free na- 
tions, are striving and fighting in the hills of Korea. 

I cannot guarantee that we will reach our goal. The re- 
sult does not depend entirely on our own efforts. The rulers 
of the Kremlin can plunge the world into carnage if they 
desire to do so. But that is something this country will never 
do. 

This I can say. Peace comes high in these troubled days, 
and we have shown that we are willing to pay the price for 
it. We have shown by positive acts that we are willing to 
work and sacrifice for it. 

Twice within one generation we have spent our blood and 
treasure in defense of human freedom. For six long years 
now we have contended, with all the weapons of the mind 
and spirit, against the adherents of the false god of tyranny. 
When the nations of Europe, our neighbors, were left, like 
the man in scripture who fell among thieves, robbed and 
wounded and half dead, we have offered them our oil and 


our wine, without stint and without price. When one of the 
newest and smallest nations of Asia was invaded, we led the 
free world to its defense. 

These positive acts have not been easy to do. They have 
brought upon us the hatred and threats and curses of the 
enemies of freedom—and may bring upon us even worse 
troubles. Nevertheless, if this nation is justified by history, 
it is these things that will justify it, and not the negative 
virtue of meaning no harm. 

God forbid that I should claim for our country the mantle 
of perfect righteousness. We have committed sins of omission 
and sins of commission, for which we stand in need of the 
mercy of the Lord. But I dare maintain before the world 
that we have done much that was right. 

To the sowers of suspicion, and the peddlers of fear, to all 
those who seem bent on persuading us that our country is on 
the wrong track and that there is no honor or loyalty left in 
the land, and that woe and ruin lie ahead. I would say one 
thing: ‘Take off your blinders, and look toward the future, 
The worst danger we face is the danger of being paralyzed by 
doubts and fears. This danger is brought on by those who 
abandon faith and snear at hope. It is brought on by those 
who spread cynicism and distrust and try to blind us to our 
great chance to do good for mankind.” 

Yet, at heart, I do not greatly fear such men, for they 
have always been with us, and in the long run they have al- 
ways failed. To be sure, they alarm us at times. In 1833, 
they came within one vote of preventing Wake Forest from 
being born. But they didn’t, and that is the whole point. 
They have never succeeded permanently in holding back the 
United States—and they never will. 

This college has suffered from such people and no doubt 
will again. This country is suffering from them, and no 
doubt will continue to do so. But college and country alike 
must keep on disregarding them. We have business in the 
world that must be attended to, and history will accept no 
excuses if it is neglected. 

My last word to this college, therefore, is an injunction to 
remember the words the Lord said to Moses on the shores 
of the Red Sea: “Why criest thou unto me? Speak to the 
children of Israel, that they go forward.” For when the ac- 
counts of history are rendered, it is the going forward that 
will constitute the record—not the hesitations and the mis- 
takes—not how you refrain from wrong, but how you did 
right. 

Armed with the faith and hope that made this college and 
this country great, you may declare in the words of King 
David, ‘““Through God we shall do valiantly.” 


The Direction of Our Military Policy 


“TIMIDITY” ASSAILED 
By GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, General of the Army, U. 8. 


Delivered before the National Convention of the American Legion, 


Miami, Florida, October 17, 1951 


AM deeply grateful for this opportunity to address those 

who brought victory to American arms in the past two 

great wars of world history. I do so as a member of 
this Legion holding no public office, advocating no partisan 
cause and animated by the sole desire to help restore, pre- 
serve and advance those great American principles and 
ideals of which we have been beneficiaries ourselves and are 
now trustees for future American generations. 


No fraternity of men ever rested upon a more noble 
concept than does the American Legion. The indestructi- 
ble bonds which unite its members were welded in a heat 
of battle by those who laid life and limb upon the altar 
of self-sacrifice. 

From its very inception, it pledged itself to those high 
principles which form the preamble to its constitution. “For 
God and Country” it reads, and to these it has remained 
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invincibly faithful. It has written a record of service to 
the nation which commands the gratitude of every citizen. 

To me it is a source of added inspiration that the Women’s 
Auxiliary has joined us here today. None will dispute the 
strength they have brought to the Legion in the fulfillment 
of its tasks. In these challenging times, they stand as a 
mighty spiritual force to inspire faith that we may main- 
tain in American life the moral base upon which our true 
greatness has always depended. 

Of all the issues which today confront our people, possibly 
none is of more immediate concern to the Legion than is 
the direction of our military policy. That policy necessarily 
and traditionally has found its general orientation in the 
political thinking which has guided our foreign affairs. But 


so closely interwoven have our military and foreign and 


even domestic policies become that it is impossible to ignore 
one when considering the others. 


Barriers ARE GONE 


To understand the general direction of our military 
policy, we must therefore understand the animation impulses 
which guide our domestic and foreign affairs. Both, under 
the leadership now administering our Government have de- 
parted sharply from tradition and Constitutional mandate. 

At the birth of the nation, Washington counseled strongly 
against our entering upon entangling alliances abroad lest 
we find ourselves involved in Europe’s wars. This was 
sound advice then, but has been necessarily outmoded by 
the progress of civilization. 

For with the development of means of rapid communi- 
cation, existing gaps between the several continental land 
masses have been narrowed and ocean barriers in them- 
selves no longer set the stage for continental isolation nor 
offer an assured degree of protection for continental shores. 

As a consequence, it is impossible to disassociate ourselves 
from the affairs of Europe and Asia. Major warfare in 
either has become our immediate military concern, lest they 
fall under the domination of those hostile to us and intent 
upon predatory incursions against our own land. 

To counteract the potentiality of this danger, we have 
acted both in the East and in the West. In the Pacific we 
and our friends maintain an island defense chain off the 
coast of continental Asia which must be preserved inviolate 
at any cost. 

Despite some public statements to the contrary, there is 
reason to fear that it is still the over-riding purpose of 
some of our political leaders, under the influence of allies 
who maintain diplomatic ties with Communist China, to 
yield the island of Formosa at an opportune time to the 
Chinese henchmen of international communism. 

The effect of such action would be to breach our island 
defense chain, threaten peace on the Pacific and ultimately 
endanger the security of our Pacific Coastal area. 


PLAN TO YIELD FORMOSA 


There is little doubt that the yielding of Formosa and 
the seating of China in the United Nations was fully 
planned when I called upon the enemy commander in Korea 
on March 24 to meet me in the field to arrange armistice 
terms. This I did in view of the fundamental weakness of 
his military position due to the lack of an industrial base in 
China capable of supporting modern warfare. 

The opposition I expressed to yielding Formosa and 
seating Red China, with the overwhelming support it re- 
ceived from the American people, unquestionably wrecked 
the secret plan to: yield on these issues as the price for peace 
in Korea. 


There followed the violent Washington reaction in per- 
sonal retaliation against me for what was actually so normal 
a military move. 

Across the Atlantic we have no similar island defense 
chain; but, in view of the openly flaunted intention of inter- 
national communism to destroy throughout the world the 
concept of freedom and bring peoples everywhere under the 
subjugation and terror of police rule, it has becgme necessary 
to help the free nations of Western Europe prepare against 
the threat of predatory attack by Communist forces now 
occupying Eastern Europe. 

And generally throughout the world, our policy has been 
enunciated to extend a helping hand to others whose free- 
dom is threatened and who have the will but lack the entire 
resource essential to their own defense. 

The soundness of this concept will depend upon the 
wisdom with which it is administered. Recklessly and ab- 
normally applied, it could encompass our own destruction. 
This country obviously lacks the resource military to defend 
the world. It has the resource, however, reasonably to assist 
in that defense. 

But such assistance must be contributory to, rather than in 
place of maximum local national effort. It should be ex- 
tended only upon condition: 

That assistance to others be really for defense and that it 
should be so limited as not to deplete our own resources 
to the point of imperiling the survival of our own liberties; 
and that those we would assist, be animated by the same 
love of freedom as we, and possess the will and determina- 
tion to pledge their own lives and full resource to secure 
their own defense. 


“FALLACIOUS THINKING” 


On the strict observance of these conditions, rests our 
hope that present efforts to bolster Western Europe may 
justify the additional burden it places upon our own people. 
There are, however, many disturbing signs and reports to 
the contrary. 

There are many of the leaders and people of Western 
Europe who mistakenly believe that we assist them solely to 
protect ourselves, or to assure an alliance with them, should 
our country be attacked. This is indeed fallacious thinking. 
Our potential in human and material resource, in alignment 
with the rest of the Americas, is adequate to defend this 
hemisphere against any threat from any power or any asso- 
ciation of powers. 

We so desire to retain our traditional friends and Allies 
in Europe, but such an alliance must rest upon spiritual 
bonds fabricated from a mutuality of purpose and a com- 
mon heritage of principle—not an alliance to be secured 
at a price, 

There are other disturbing signs that some of the peoples 
we seek to bolster are showing a lack of will to muster their 
own full resource in their own defense. 

There appear to be many among them who feel their 
defense is, and should be, our sole responsibility and that 
beyond a token military collaboration they should confine 
their own energy and resource to the building of their 
civilian economy—some indeed who go so far as to advocate 
that money appropriated by our Congress for their military 
defense be diverted to civilian purposes. 

The startling thing is that such viewpoints are not lack- 
ing in support among our own leaders. Apparently, some of 
them, more in line with Marxian philosophy than animated 
by a desire to preserve freedom, would finance the defense 
of others as a means of sharing with them our wealth. 
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COMMITMENTS IN EUROPE 


This wealth, accumulated by our own initiative and in- 
dustry under the incentives of free enterprise, would then 
serve as the means of covering Socialist or Communist 
deficits abroad. The ultimate effect, whatever the intent, 
would be to reduce our own standard of life to a level of 
universal mediocrity. 

We have committed ourselves to contribute six ground 
divisions to Western Europe. Nothwithstanding that, only 
a small fraction of the great masses of its peoples have been 
called to the colors. Indeed, if the human resource and 
industrial potential of the Western European nations were 
effectively employed for defense, there would be minimum 
need for American ground forces or even great quantities 
of American munitions—air and naval power, yes, but 
little honest necessity for ground troops—unless it be solely 
for morale purposes. 

Actually, if the European nations have the will to defend 
themselves, no question of morale would be involved. Our 
efforts to whip up enthusiasm among the Western European 
peoples for the defense of their own liberties find neither 
precedent nor support in common sense or logic. 

One thing we must clearly understand is that the very 
course on which we are now embarked carries within itself 
grave risks to our own survival. 

The exhaustive effort to build our own military power 
and supplement that of other free nations, however justified, 
is probably more or less in accord with Soviet planning. 
For just as we expend our resources to build military 
strength, inversely we progressively reduce ourselves to eco- 
nomic weakness, with a consequent growing vulnerability to 
the internal stresses and strains manipulated by Communists 
and their agents in our midst. 

It may indeed prove that the preparation for a war which 
may never occur will exhaust us materially as completely as 
would such a war itself. Our leaders must throw off the 
complacent belief that the only threat to our survival is 
from without. All freedoms lost since the war’s end have 
been the result of internal pressures rather than external 
assault. 


STRENGTH HELD BACK 


What action then do we propose to take against those 
Communist nations whose provocations have brought upon 
us so sad a state of affairs? 

We now hear talk of force as bulwarking our foreign 
policy, but in Korea we restrain the use of the very force 
we possess where challenged on the battlefield. 

And, while we hear such talk of force and our soldiers 
fight against our self-imposed odds, we and our allies con- 
tinue to give the Soviet and its satellites the aid and comfort 
and immense satisfaction of full diplomatic relations and, 
with but limited exceptions, the rights, privileges and oppor- 
tunities of trade and commerce normal to friendly interna- 
tional intercourse. 

We negotiate and negotiate and negotiate, never seeming 
to learn that you cannot profitably negotiate with Commun- 
ists any more than you can with any other type of malefactor 
in civilized society. The only persuasion that will move them 
is the resistance to their abusive pressure by adequate counter- 
pressure. 

Recent events point to a startling and dangerous shift in 
our basic military concept. After Communist China com- 
mitted itself to war against our forces in Korea, our political 
and military leaders set aside our traditional military policy 
calling for the employment of all available power and means 
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to achieve a prompt and decisive victory and adopted instead 
the doctrine of defense. Every distinguished military leader 
of the past and all military experience from the beginning 
of time warns this but invites failure. 

Under this new conception, novel indeed to American 
military character, we are required in the midst of deadly 
war to soften our blows and send men into battle with 
neither promise nor hope of victory. 

We have deprived them of supporting military power 
already on hand and available which would blunt the 
enemy’s blows against them, save countless American lives, 
fulfill our commitment to the tragic people of Korea and 
lead to the victorious end of a war which has already left 
so many thousands of American soldiers maimed or dead. 


GAINS By SOVIETS 


More than this, it could and would have removed the 
Chinese Communists as a threat to freedom in Asia and the 
peace of the world for generations to come. 

The reason given for such a course has little validity. It 
has been argued in justification and seemingly to soothe the 
public concern that the application of conventional war 
measures against our enemy might provoke the Soviet into 
launching the third world war. 

Yet, since the end of the second World War, without 
committing a single soldier to battle, the Soviet, aided by 
our own political blunders, has gained a dominion over 
territory and peoples without parallel in all history—a do- 
minion which it will take years for it to assimilate and ad- 
minister. What then would be its purpose in provoking a 
war of most doubtful result to the Communist cause? 

I have strong doubt that the start of a major war any- 
where enters the Soviet plans at this stage. 1f and when it 
does, it will be at a time and place and under circumstances 
dictated with scarce regard to the incidents of Korea. 

Could there be anything more discouraging and shocking 
to our soldiers on the line than the deprecating reference 
to their fierce and savage struggle as a “police action”? 
Could anything be more agonizing to the mothers of their 
dead than the belittling reference to it by the Joint Chief 
of Staff as the “Korean Skirmish” ? 

What a lack of perspective! What a failure to place first 
things first! What a complete callousness to human feeling 
and soldier dignity! 

Two great questions about Korea still remain unanswered. 
First, why did they start the war if they did not intend to 
win it? And second, what do they intend to do now?—Go 
on piling up our dead indefinitely with no fixed purpose or 
end in sight? 


LEGION WARNING 


Hardened old soldier though I am—my very soul revolts at 
this unnecessary slaughter of the flower of our youth. 

I recall so vividly the American Legion’s warning to the 
country at the close of the war some six years ago. Its reso- 
lution read as follows: 

“* * * the only present guarantee of our nation’s safety 
and freedom and the best presently available assurance of 
world peace is to have in the hands of this great peace- 
loving nation the mightiest armament in the world.” 

Sound and far-sighted advice which considered the present 
and drew upon the lessons and experience of the past. 

Had it been heeded by our political and military leaders, 
we would have been able to consolidate our great moral 
and military victory and lead the world to an enduring 
peace. We would not now be frantically endeavoring to 
restore our dissipated military strength. The Soviet would 
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be but a negative influence upon world affairs, and the earth 
would be a much gentler place on which to live. 

But our leaders failed to heed that advice. They failed 
to recognize the opportunity for leadership which victory 
had cast. They failed to see the enormity of the Communist 
threat to an impoverished postwar world. 

And, failing this vision, they became animated solely by 
what appeared to be the political expediences of the hour. 
They disarmed and demobilized our military power with 
reckless haste. 

They disposed of our vast stores of military equipment 
with such irresponsible abandon that, when I sought to arm 
and equip a modest military reserve of 75,000 Japanese to 
help fill the power vacuum left in Japan when we moved 
our occupation divisions to the Korean front, I was informed 
that it would take eighteen months, at a very minimum, 
before the requirements could be filled. 


HASTE IN REARMING 


After reducing our military strength to possibly the lowest 
relative degree in American history, they suddenly reversed 
the process, to rearm with no less precipitate haste under 
the pressure of an artificially aroused fear psychosis through- 
out the land. It is quite natural that such sudden changes 
in basic policies have left our people confused and bewildered, 
and have lost us the faith of many other peoples. 

The issue of war or peace is not based upon any sudden 
and unexpected change in the course of world events, or 
even direction of Soviet policy. Long before even the second 
World War, the Soviet was known to plan suppression of 
the concept of freedom and the advance of communism 
throughout the world as rapidly as conditions would permit. 

We, ourselves, molded these conditions to the Soviet’s plan 
by providing extraordinary facility for it to so deploy its 
military forces as to permit direct and decisive pressure upon 
many of the free nations of Europe and Asia. 

This is now, of course, past history. The immediate prob- 
lem calls for a dynamic political and military policy designed 
to secure the future and regain the lost faith of others in 
order that our moral influence may reassert itself to guide 
the world toward reason and right. And, in the formulation 
of such policies, it is well that we understand that battles 
are not won by arms alone. 

There must exist above all else a spiritual impulse—a 
will to victory. This can only be if the soldier feels his 
sacrifice is to preserve the highest of moral values. 

The American Legion, composed of men who know and 
detest war for the scourge that it is, is peculiarly well fitted 
to stand guard over our heritage of American liberty. It must 
exercise unrelaxed vigilance. It must insure that ‘heither po- 
litical expediency nor foreign infatuation influences the ex- 
penditure of the vast sums now under contemplation for 
freedom’s defense. 


PLAN .OF ACTION 


It must exercise its greatest influence to the end that: 

We rearm, as rearm we must, in an atmosphere of con- 
fidence in our inherent strength, not under the hysteria of 
an artificially created fear ; 

That it is our implacable purpose to retain undisputed con- 
trol of the seas, to secure undisputed control of the air, to 
vigorously implement our atomic program with a full com- 
mitment to the use as needed of the atomic weapon, and, 
while maintaining a well-balanced and highly developed 
ground force, to charge to our allies the main responsibility 
for ground operations in defense of their own spheres of 
territorial interest ; 


To curb the growing tendency of political and military 
leaders to publicize for political advantage classified data 
concerning scientific developments incident to our military 
effort, and thus to yield the all-important element of sur- 
prise ; 

To do all, reasonably within our power, to help pre- 
serve freedom for those who have the will and determina- 
tion to do all in their power to defend their own freedom; 

To avoid being drawn into unreasonable and unnecessary 
expenditures for armament to create an artificial domestic 
prosperity for political ends; 

To avoid contributing the fruits of our system of free 
enterprise to support socialism or communism abroad under 
the spurious pretense that it serves our own military 
security ; 

To avoid aligning ourselves with colonial policies in Asia 
and the Middle East, lest we invite the enmity of the 
traditionally friendly peoples of those vast areas of the 
world ; 

To give primary concern to our own security and the well- 
being of our own people; 

To avoid distributing our wealth for the purpose of 
buying the loyalty of others, or of sharing with others the 
wealth and security which we hold in sacred trust for our 
progeny ; 

To apply all possible pressure, short of war, upon the 
Soviet or any associated power which by abuse and pressure 
upon us forces the expenditure of such vast outlays of our 
energy and resource as a measure of self-preservation ; 

To avoid a p._tracted and indecisive war in Korea with 
its endless slaughter—the Chief of Staff of the Army re- 
cently testified before a Congressional committee that it 
might last for ten years; 

To regain military faith in ourselves and the policies upon 
which our victories in the past have always rested; 

To do all, reasonably within our power, to assist the 
Filipino and Japanese people to advance and fortify their 
liberties, and the Chinese people to regain theirs; 

And, above all else, to preserve inviolate those great prin- 
ciples and ideals of moral authority upon which is based 
the American way of life, and the nobility of the cause for 
which our soldiers fight. 


REBUILDING POWER 


I do not associate myself with those who believe that 
World War III is imminent or inevitable, nor do I asso- 
ciate myself with those who hysterically talk of American 
cities being laid to waste. I believe that this nation has such 
potential strength, both spiritual and material, that no power 
or combination of powers would dare directly to attack it. 

We must build the military power, wantonly dissipated 
despite your warning and the clear portents of the situa- 
tion in 1946, calmly and wisely and with sole regard to 
military requirements—not political expediency. We must 
not again permit our leaders to gamble with the national 
security to serve political ends. 

We must rebuild our power, not so much as a measure of 
defense against any imminently threatened attack, but as a 
means to regain the faith of those peoples of the world— 
traditional friends of our country—who now languish in 
the chains of Communist slavery or whose wills are con- 
trolled by Communist threat, treachery, coercion and bru- 
tality and to whom only the relativity of force longer has 
practical meaning. 

The complexity brought about by dislocations in the wake 
of two world wars has caught our beloved country in the 
vortex of a confused, distressed and frightened world. It 
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has been a time when the lack of a strong and positive and 
wise leadership—a leadership capable of rising above the 
level of petty politics with moral courage, self-effacing con- 
viction and resolute patriotism—has been most sorely felt. 

I have faith that the wisdom and determination of the 
American people are not going to permit our country to 
continue down the road to national jeopardy. They will 
insist that American policy be re-oriented to American tra- 
dition, American thinking and American needs—and will 
stop our headlong plunge toward socialism and economic 
disaster. 

Americans will not be fooled by the bombast of violent 
propaganda and vulgar language which inevitably meets 
every honest criticism directed at the Government. They 
were neither fooled nor their confidence impaired in the 
gallant Marines committed to battle in Korea when that 
fighting body of men of such illustrious tradition and fame 


was so greviously and unjustly assailed. They will not be 
ensnared by a sly Pied Piper technique which says one thing 
but does another. 

The issues now confronting the nation call for American 
solutions. They should interpret the national need and be 
responsive to vision and moral courage. The voice of the 
people must be heeded. Counsel such as yours must not 
again be disdained. The implacable guide must be faith in 
those immutable principles and ideals which give spiritual 
strength to our Constitution. 

There must be reflected that degree >f humility which 
recognizes the religious base upon which our nation was 
founded, with an indomitable determination to preserve it. 
The threat to freedom in peace is no less sinister than in 
war. Our country’s future must not go by default. The 
veteran must not fail the nation’s trust. 


Atomic Weapons for National Defense 


GREATER SECURITY AT LESS COST 
By BRIEN McMAHON, U. S. Senator from Connecticut 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., September 18, 1951 


last 6 years; 60,000 dead at Hiroshima and now 
60,000,000,000 American dollars to keep Hiro- 
shima from happening again. 

Our people devoutly seek a just peace. They seek a decent 
and hopeful future, not for themselves alone but for all men 
everywhere. Now the arms race drives and goads them to 
spend $60,000,000,000, not for conquest but to deter con- 
quest—not for war but against war. 

A short 3 years ago we groaned at spending ten billions to 
discourage Soviet aggression. Today, we must spend, not 
ten billions, but six times ten billions. Sixty billions for 
deterrence this year, and I fear seventy billions next year, 
and I fear eighty billions the year after. Can we forever 
scale these giddy heights without crashing downward? May 
not history some day come upon the bones of a broken 
economy and a bankrupt people? 

But a failure to spend and tax, and a failure to appro- 
priate increasing billions may spell failure to keep open the 
future for peace. Either we will walk in the valley of the 
shadow of death and war or else we struggle up a mountain 
of debt and taxation. Such is our dilemma. 

We all know how the Congress of the United States and 
the American people are today meeting this dilemma. They 
choose to pay—and rightly—the military price of peace. 

Better to scrape the bottom of the tax barrel than to scrape 
atomic rubble from the streets of New York, London, 
and Moscow. 

Better to balance the armed power of the Kremlin than 
to balance the national budget. 

Stalin’s already massive armies, his poised air fleets, his 
expanding flotillas of warships, and above all, his enlarging 
stockpile of atomic bombs—these point a dagger at our 
heart. But the sword we forge in self-defense threatens to 
cut our own economic arteries. The substance of America 
may drip away. 

Make no mistake: this year’s budget and next year’s will 
not by themselves break our economic backs. As a matter 
of fact, our economy has never been stronger than today, 


M R. President, this, in a word, is the tragedy of the 


and time and again it has proved its ability to withstand huge 
stresses and strains. But if the budget is to pyramid in the 
future as fast as it has in the past, all scber-minded men 
must feel grave concern. 

Yes, we must work to eliminate waste. Yes, we must 
work to banish extravagance. But these are not the prime 
dangers to America’s economy. it is the solid and irre- 
ductible cost of the steel for a tank and the fuel for a 
bomber and the leather for a soldier’s shoes—it is the chain 
reaction of force and counter-force that can consume our 
treasure. 

Some of my colleagues may recall that, going on 2 years 
ago, I stood by this same desk in the Senate and made a 
sombre prediction. If the arms race plunges ahead, I pre- 
dicted, our budget would go up and up and up—and our 
freedoms would go down and down and down. At that 
time, Senators may remember, the defense budget was not 
today’s $60,000,000,000 but a mere $13,000,000,000. Im- 
agine referring to such a sum as a mere $13,000,000,000. 
On the same occasion I also predicted that a decade of inten- 
sified cold war might cost us as much as the Second World 
War itself. 

Mr. President, I was wrong. Next year—next year, I 
repeat—keeping up with the present arms race will cost as 
much as the average yearly cost of World War II. 

At the rate we are moving, I can see ahead only two ulti- 
mate destinations: military safety at the price of economic 
disaster or economic safety at the price of military disaster. 

But I must say still more. As the budget expands, our 
liberties will contract. Each added billion dollars will bring 
added intervention in our private lives. We will be pushed 
toward more centralization, more restraints, more official 
secrecy, more dossiers on our personal affairs. Labor’s right 
to strike will be questioned. The businessman’s right to act 
will become the Government’s right to direct. The hand 
of controllers will fall more and more heavily upon each 
of us. 

Yet it is no man’s hunger for power that can eat away 
our freedoms—it is the inexorable cost of matching Stalin 
gun for gun and shell for shell over and over and over. 
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What shall we do? Will the dark genius of Stalin force 
us either to stretch our economy out of its sockets or else to 
chop the feet and head off our security? I am addressing 
the Senate today because I think the answer is no. I have 
what I sincerely believe is a message of hope. 

A coming revolution in military fire-power points the 
way out. It points to a revolution in deterring power. It 
can bring us peace power at bearable cost. 

A hideous weapon offers itself as the instrument to serve 
our noblest purpose—deterring Stalin until at last his en- 
slaved millions break their chains and join hands with us in 
peace and brotherhood. This instrument is atomic energy. 

There was a time when some doubted that the atom could 
long keep Stalin from marching. There was a time when 
we saw the atomic bomb as something to be jealously 
hoarded—to be doled out in reprisal with utmost frugality 
against targets of unique importance—and to be conducted 
like a golden fleece into the depths of enemy space. All that 
is changing. We may increasingly look upon the atomic 
bomb as capable of being produced on a big scale. 

Consider the rain of bombs that fell upon Germany across 
the 6-year span of World War II. Consider, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the delivery of equal havoc in the span of a single day 
and you begin to sense the dimensions of the coming revolu- 
tion in deterring power. Would an aggressor dare bring 
upon himself such awful retribution? 

But there is more. An aggressor not only has war plants 
and munitions factories far behind the battle lines; he has 
attacking troops and forward bases as well. With atomic 
weapons no longer in short supply, they need not be rationed 
for use solely against the aggressor’s industrial vitals; they 
can be equally directed against his armed spearheads. 

More and more the atom can strike not merely at the eye 
of the octopus but also at its advancing tentacles. 

I would be surprised if any Senators except members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy are aware of this star- 
tling fact: dollar for dollar, atomic deterring power is actu- 
ally hundreds of times cheaper than TNT. An atomic 
weapon can produce, at a cost of $20 or $30, the same 
explosive force which costs literally thousands of dollars to 
produce by ordinary means. Money spent upon the atomic 
bomb could pulverize a dozen enemy war plants at no more 
expense than destroying a single plant with TNT, to say 
nothing of the fact that one plane can deliver one A-bomb 
as against the huge armadas needed to deliver an equivalent 
cargo of block-busters. 

I would be equally surprised if any Senators, except my 
colleagues on the Joint Committee, have pondered this 
fundamental fact: Since the Second World War came to 
an end, only 3 cents in the military dollar have been allotted 
to atomic bombs. In other words, less than one-thirtieth of 
our total defense money goes to produce the free world’s 
supreme deterrent. 

If 3 cents for this weapon and 97 cents for all other 
weapons strikes you, Mr. President, as being a topsy-turvey 
situation, let me say there were once good reasons for it. 

ere were bottlenecks in raw materials, bottlenecks in 
sa? and technical progress, and, yes, bottlenecks in 
thinking. 

Some people used to claim that A-bombs numbered in 
thousands or tens of thousands were beyond our reach. They 
insisted that the atomic weapon, although fearful and stag- 
gering, could never be decisive in winning a war or in pre- 
venting it. 

I am here to report to the Senate and to the American 
people that the atomic bottlenecks are being broken. The day 


is coming when the quantity of atomic weapons we are 
capable of making could be sufficient, beyond any question, 
to serve as the paramount instrument of victory. There is 
virtually no limit and no limiting factor upon the number 
of A-bombs which the United States can manufacture, 
given time and given a decision to proceed all-out. 

If we mass-produce this weapon, as we can, I solemnly 
say to the Senate that the cost of a single atomic bomb 
will become less than the cost of a single tank. 

If your purpose, Mr. President, were to deter an aggres- 
sor, which would you rather have at the same price—a tank 
or an atomic bomb? If ycur purpose were to avert war 
while you waged peace, which would you choose—an every- 
day howitzer or an atomic artillery piece? If you were 
Stalin plotting an aggressive attack, which would you most 
fear—a plane loaded with TNT or a plane loaded with 
atomic explosives? 

The simple arithmetic of strategy dictates that we con- 
centrate upon real firepower—real deterring power. The 
simple arithmetic of economics equally dictates that we 
emphasize the new and cheap TNT—atomic TNT. Of 
course, we will still want conventional weapons regardless 
of their high cost. But first things must come first. 

I, therefore, propose that we now set about the business of 
building up our atomic bone and muscle and cutting away 
what will become excess military fat. Specifically, I pro- 
pose that we make our best and cheapest weapon—the atomic 
weapon—the real backbone of our peace power. 

I propose an atomic army and an atomic navy and an 
atomic air force—in place of the conventional defenses we 
now maintain to the tune of fifty or sixty billion dollars a 
year. 

Here is what I mean by an atomic army: Fewer foot 
soldiers armed with rifles and more specialists equipped to 
fire an atomic shell wherever the enemy masses his troops. 
Fewer mortars and more short-range guided missiles with 
atomic warheads. Fewer flame throwers and more radio- 
logical warfare. I have in mind air-ground teamwork, with 
light planes capable of hurling atomic weapons at enemy 
troops, supply dumps. and transportation choke points. 

Here is my conception of an atomic navy: Nuclear- 
powered submarines almost unlimited in range; nuclear- 
powered aircraft carriers capable of launching planes which 
carry the atomic bomb on both strategic and tactical mis- 
sions; ship-based atomic artillery; ship-based guided missiles 
with atomic warheads; atomic mines; and target-seeking tor- 
pedoes which deliver atomic explosives. 

An atomic air force, for its part, will seek out and destroy, 
with atomic weapons, the enemy’s industrial sinews of war. 
It will fire missiles with atomic pay loads. It will deliver 
the hydrogen bomb when that most terrible of weapons is 
achieved. Even more, it will visit atomic fury upon the very 
airfields and bases from which an aggressor would strike 
against our cities. 

We must have atomic weapons to use in the heights of the 
sky and the depths of the sea; we must have them to use 
above the ground, on the ground, and below the ground. 
An aggressor must know that if he dares attack he will 
have no place to hide. 

In all logic and common sense, an atomic army and an 
atomic navy and an atomic air force ought to mean fewer 
men under arms. They ought to mean a major reduction 
in the tens of billions of dollars we would otherwise spend 
upon stacks and stacks of conventional armaments. They 
ought to mean a sloughing off of outmoded operations and 
outdated expenses. 
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Let me-cite an example of what I mean. Last fiscal 
year we paid out of the United States Treasury about four- 
fifths of a billion dollars for atomic weapons. We also 
paid out five times this amount—or more than $4,000,000,- 
000—for small arms, bullets, incendiaries, hand grenades, 
and the like. I assert we should work toward turning this 
ratio upside down. I assert that we can buy far more se- 
curity at far less over-all cost by spending the $4,000,000,000 
upon atomic weapons and the fraction of a billion dollars 
upon small arms and hand grenades. 

Here is the way we can save from thirty to forty billion 
dollars of the from sixty to eighty billion dollars a year that 
otherwise threaten to become the price of survival. 

For every dollar spent upon atomic defense we can save 
$5 on conventional defense. 

The first important savings can come next year. 

There are those who warn against a one-weapon theory 
of war. I agree. That is why I call for a sweeping variety 
of atomic weapons—one model that takes the place of a 
thousand bazookas, another that makes unnecessary a hun- 
dred depth charges, yet another that would substitute for 
TNT stacked as high as Pike’s Peak. 

There are those who warn against viewing the atom as 
a magic weapon. Again I agree. That is why I advocate 
making it in overwhelming quantities—just as we would 
mass produce a superb conventional weapon. We must have 
truly balanced, well-rounded, and versatile forces, with 
each arm equipped to exploit the atom to the utmost. 

No, this is not a silver bullet which can deliver itself or 
otherwise work military miracles. But by cutting back upon 
the costly weapons of yesterday and forging ahead with 
the far cheaper atomic weapons of today and tomorrow, I 
believe we can fabricate very real and very practical uranium 
bullets that will make our country invincible in full-scale 
war and exempt from the cold-war threat of bankruptcy. 

I say again that the sky is the limit on the number and 
variety of atomic weapons which the United States can pro- 
duce—all at a cost, not of tens of billions of dollars a year, 
but of a few billions of dollars. 

Something else, unfortunately, is also without potential 
limit. It is the danger from Russia’s atomic project. Right 
now—today—the Soviet rulers have the capability of attack- 
ing 20 or 30 of our cities with atomic bombs. Every to- 
morrow will see that capability increase. 

Did you know Mr. President, that many more people 
work in the Soviet atomic project than the 100,000 who 
work in our own? Did you know that Russia has gone after 
atomic weapons on a top-priority basis? 

Some of us refused to believe that Russia could break 
our atomic monopoly until many years had passed, but she 
did it in short order. Some of us refused to believe that 
Russia could build long-range bombing aircraft, but she did 
that, too, in short order. Some of us enjoyed telling stories 
about the backwardness of Soviet industry, but we now are 
informed that the best-designed and best-built jet fighter in 
action over Korea is not made in America, but is made in 
Russia. 

I warn the Senate that the Kremlin, no less than our- 
selves, is capable of producing atomic weapons in huge num- 
bers; and I warn the Senate further that this is just what 
the Kremlin has set about ruthlessly to accomplish. 

I propose that we multiply the scope and scale of our 
American effort. 

I urge that we spend $5,000,000,000 a year upon atomic 
energy, over and above what we currently spend—or a total 
of at least $6,000,000,000 annually. 


I ask that we so accelerate and expand our program that 
Oak Ridge and Hanford and Savannah River and Paducah 
will come to seem hardly more than a first-rate beginning, 

I say that to produce fewer atomic weapons than we are 

physically capable of producing is, in the present crisis, un- 
thinkable. We now have no choice but to pour out literally 
by the tons the stuff of which bombs are made. If this does 
not buy us time to make peace, nothing will. 
-~Let me also call attention to a wonderfully auspicious 
but little understood fact: the atomic material now in our 
weapon stockpile is far more valuable for peace than is all 
the gold stored at Fort Knox. The same material which can 
create a fearful explosion can likewise serve as the fuel for 
future peacetime industrial power reactors. Surround such 
material with one type of apparatus and you get a hideous 
destructive detonation. Surround the identical material 
with another type of apparatus and you get power which 
can turn dynamos and drive propellers and serve the welfare 
of mankind. 

Remember that the invention of gunpowder was once 
the spur for a whole field of chemical development that has 
brought untold benefits to the human race. Today’s notable 
progress in building a nuclear-powered submarine fore- 
shadows tomorrow’s great atomic ships for trade and com- 
merce. 

The priceless material which now constitutes our atomic 


“reserve will last thousands of years without deterioration. 


If we can achieve real peace, that self-same material will 
not be barren and wasted; it will not become obsolete and 
useless; and money spent creating it will not be lost. The 
material will loom instead as a splendid physical heritage, 
usable to bring a better life to all our people. 

To concentrate upon atomic weapons is to build peace 
strength no less than war strength. 

I am today submitting a concurrent resolution which 
embodies these conclusions. My colleagues on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy have had before them the 
same facts and the same evidence which give rise to my own 
views. 

I cannot but hope that they will see fit to report the 
resolution unanimously, and I likewise hope that all Mem- 
bers of Congress who want maximum deterrence of Russia 
at minimum cost to the United States will equally see fit 
to approve the resolution. 

Mr. President, I am horrified at the final implications of 
the atomic arms race. I shudder to think of the little pack- 
ages of pent-up disaster that we call atomic bombs being 
multiplied and mass produced on a staggering scale. 


From history we know that an unbridled arms race always — 


leads to war, and I do not believe that the laws which govern 
such a race have been repealed in this atomic age. 

But mark me well: massive atomic deterring power can 
win us years of grace, years in which to wrench history from 
its present course and direct it toward the enshrinement 
of human brotherhood. 

Six billion dollars annually spent upon atomic weapons 
can grant us a reprieve. It can stay the execution of war's 
scourge. It will confer a last golden chance to reverse the 
final verdict. 

That chance lies simply in taking the Russian people away 
from their rulers. The mute and suffering millions of ordi- 
nary Russians constitute our secret weapon for peace. They 
are the ones who must fire the artillery and man the tanks 
and pilot the planes if their dictator is to launch aggressive 
war. What if they refused to carry out such orders? What 
if they knew that we Americans want fervently to walk 
with them toward peace and justice? 
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It is almost 2 years ago that, here in this Chamber, I pro- 
posed a fresh approach to peace. I pointed to the money we 
spend for sterile weapons, and suggested that we offer to 
take this weapons money and use it, through the United 
Nations, to improve world living standards, provided that 
all other countries joined us in effectively controlling arma- 
ments, and provided further that all other countries likewise 
contributed their weapons money to a common fund for 
human betterment. The example which I cited at the time 
was that of spending fifty billion American dollars over a 5- 
year period, not for bombs but for bread, always on condi- 
tion that other countries, and Russia in particular, do exactly 
what we propose to do. 

There were those who derided my idea as a global give- 
away program. They expressed amazement that I would be 
willing to spend as much as $10,000,000,000 a year for 5 
years in waging peace. Today we are spending, not $10,000,- 
000,000 a year, but $50,000,000,000 or $60,000,000,000 a 
year; and we are spending it, not to raise living standards, 
but to raise the power of armaments toward new levels of 
deadliness. 

Can we now afford not to strive all-out for peace? 

The weapons of peace lie ready at hand. They consist in 
penetrating Russia’s iron curtain. They consist in gaining 
the ear of the Russian people. They consist in breaking down 
the unnatural barrier which the Kremlin, in fear and per- 
version, has erected to prevent its slaves from mingling with 
freemen. Above all the weapons of peace consist in captur- 
ing mankind with a great and good and magnificent idea. 

Such an idea has been given us by the President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman. In his greatest state 
address—indeed, in one of the great state addresses of all 
time—our President 1 year ago proposed to the United 
Nations that all countries disarm, subject to foolproof con- 
trols, and that all countries use the wealth thus liberated 
from weapons to build a better and nobler planet. If we 
raise this idea on high, we can lift the human race into a 
new era of fellowship; we can make the split atom our 
tireless servant, instead of our relentless master. 

Today, along with distinguished colleagues in the Senate 
and House, I am submitting a second resolution. It would 
place the Congress squarely behind a program of bread for 
bombs, peace for war, life for death. ; 

This resolution reafirms the convictions of its sponsors 
when they submitted a like proposal last session. It is the 
crucial half of a total plan for peace, buying time with 
atomic weapons, using time to win the Russian people to our 
side. 

We need a positive program for peace spelled out in de- 
tal—a program that will capture the imagination of the 
world. The people of Europe, the people of Soviet Russia, 
the people of Amefica, do not want war. 


The peoples of the earth must be told that an expanded 
atomic program is a reluctant alternative forced upon us 
by the aggressive attitude of the Kremlin, that our first 
desire is for peace. 

The sole source of our danger lies in the fact that the 
Russian people may believe the lies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that we are plotting to destroy them. If we take away 
this weapon of fear from the Kremlin leaders, if the Rus- 
sian people are convinced of our peaceful intentions, the 
Soviet Government will never be able to undertake a war of 
aggression against us. The Soviet strategists continually 
denounce us as war-mongers to keep their people in line. 

In expanding our atomic program, we must again remind 
the world that the first and basic objective of our foreign 
policy is peace. We must again remind the world that these 
hideous weapons can be stripped from the arsenals of nations 
just as soon as the Kremlin masters decide that they want 
peace instead of war. 

We can be sure that the word “peace” pays terrific divi- 
dends because the Communists use it constantly. They have 
convinced many thousands of honest people, who should 
be our friends, that we are imperialists plotting aggression 
and war. 

If the world misunderstands our motives and our purposes, 
it is oux duty to set the record straight. I believe that the 
announcement of a dynamic and generous peace program 
by us will be the finest weapon we can use in the struggle 
against Communist warmongering. I believe that if we talk 
peace, the peoples of the earth will believe us. 


One place to talk peace is in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, scheduled to meet next November in 
Paris. There let us galvanize the world through the bold- 
ness and sincerity of our insistence upon a fresh attack 
against the twin evils of our time—poverty and war. 

War and poverty are not inevitable. On the contrary, 
peace and plenty are inevitable if we act to make them so. 

It is not for the defense of ourselves alone that we must 
multiply atomic production. Neither is it only for the de- 
fense of the free world. It is to gain time for all men of good 
will, on both sides of the iron curtain—time for them to 
unite in a common struggle against the tyranny of the 
Kremlin. 

Let us therefore tell the Russian people that their cause 
is our cause. Let us tell them even more. Let us proclaim 
that—if Stalin will only agree to a foolproof plan for the 
curbing of armaments—we stand ready to join with all 
other peoples in using large portions of our defense moneys 
in a war against want. Let us pledge that—if effective and 
universal disarmament is achieved—we will do our share 
and more to remake this embattled planet nearer the heart’s 
desire. 


The Criminal Law 


COMPLACENCY COURTS DESTRUCTION 
By MILES McDONALD, District Attorney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Western New York Bar Association,. Niagara Falls, N. Y., October 6, 1951 


grateful appreciation to the officers and members 
of your association for your thoughtful invitation 
to speak on this occasion and in these very pleasant surround- 
ings. I have always heard that the Falls of Niagara were 
the largest in America—but the fall I took in the County 


M* I, at the very outset of my remarks, express my 


Court of Kings County about two weeks ago was even 
greater. 

And that I may say is not a “gross” exaggeration. 

I have repeatedly said that every District Attorney con- 
tinuously sits on a keg of dynamite. 

Well, as far as I’m concerned, the dynamite went off— 
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And, despite the fact that we were badly burned in the 
explosion, we are far from finished fighting because we know 
we are right—because we know we are fighting in the in- 
terest of the decent citizens of our community—and because 
we are confident that, unless the evil influences that are 
corrupting the law enforcement agencies are exposed and 
purged—there can be no hope for honest and efficient law 
enforcement; and, without that, neither the safety of our 
citizens nor our national life can be guaranteed. 

I for one would much rather be known as the man who 
tried to accomplish this end and failed than as the man who 
didn’t have the courage to try. 

But we have not failed, for we have revealed a cesspool 
of police corruption that was full to overflowing—and was 
seeping over into other parts of our city’s life. 

And we will not fail in the future—but, in our task, we 
will need the aid of every decent member of our community 
and every honorable member of the Bar. 

For far too long have the problems of law enforcement 
been ignored by both the public at large and the legal pro- 
fession as a whole. 

Today we hear on every side the slogan ‘Freedom is 
everybody’s business”, so is law enforcement everybody’s 
business. 

Particularly is it the lawyer’s business. 

No group, lay or professional, has a greater influence in 
establishing what shall be the law of our state and nation 
than the members of the legal profession. 

This is particularly true when we are banded together 
in our bar associations. 

Unfortunately, however, our average bar association mem- 
ber and most bar associations take little interest in the 
Criminal Law. 

To many, those associated with the practice of criminal 
law are considered the black sheep of an otherwise honor- 
able profession. 

Today, the practice of the Criminal Law has fallen into 
disrepute, largely because of the improprieties and unethical 
conduct of a very few members of that particular specialty. 

As a result, many of our brethern of the bar hesitate to 
assume the defense of criminals in notorious cases, largely be- 
cause they feel that to do so will hold them up to public 
scorn. 

This was not always so—and it should not be so now. 

In the early days of America, even before the founding of 
the nation, the practice of criminal law was the most honor- 
able of all practices. 

We were a nation of liberty loving people; we believed 
that to assure liberty to his fellow was not only the lawyer’s 
duty but his greatest privilege. 

No man was too poor, no crime too heinous, but that able 
counsel could be found, willing to sacrifice his time and 
talents in the interest of the defense, nor was there hesita- 
tion because of public clamor or passion engendered by the 
nature of the crime charged. 

Life and liberty were not mere words, they were sacred, 
and their protection was the special trust of the Bar. 

Let me point out a most outstanding example— 

Immediately after that fateful evening in the early Spring 
of 1770, when the streets of Boston were crimsoned by the 
blood of the first American martyrs in the name of freedom, 
an indictment was found in the Courts of the Colony of 
Massachusetts charging the British soldiers—whose reckless 
and intemperate acts resulted in the Boston Massacre—with 
the murder of Crispus Attucks and his companions. 

Upon their arraingment, the inquiry was made of the 
defendants as to whether or not they had counsel. 
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They replied in the negative. 

They then requested that counsel be assigned and expressed 
a preference for John Adams. 

At this time, Adams was at the height of his legal career, 
the foremost advocate of the Massachusetts Bar. 

With tongue in cheek, the court assigned Adams and 
Josiah Quincey, Jr. as defense counsel. 

Adams’ patriotism was well-known, his love of freedom 
was a byword; he had been in the forefront of the fight 
against the Stamp Act and of every movement to prevent 
British oppression. 

So numerous were the inquiries as to why he had accepted, 
Adams was forced to make a public statement on the subject. 

He uttered the words that should, in my opinion, not only 
adorn the walls of every lawyer’s office but also be engraved 
upon the hearts of’ every member of our Bar. 

Adams said: 

“Counsel ought to be the very last thing an accused per- 
son should want for in a free country. The Bar ought, in 
my opinion, to be independent and impartial at all times 
and in every circumstance and persons whose lives are at stake 
should have the counsel they prefer.” 

Adams meant exactly what he said. 

So vigorously did he present his defense that the Com- 
mander of the Detachment, and all but two of the soldiers, 
were acquitted and the two who were found guilty of man- 
slaughter owed their very lives to the fervor and eloquence 
of his plea. 

This was the practice of Law at its highest and in its 
most honorable estate. 

Today we are in need of lawyers possessed of Adams’ moral 
courage—and I am very proud to sit here on this platform 
with an honored member of our profession who not only 
possesses that moral courage just as John Adams possessed 
it—but who is also a distinguished lawyer, a loyal American 
and a true gentleman—Mr. Lloyd Paul Stryker. 

Today, the defense of the accused is still the primary 
obligation of our profession as it was in Adams’ day—but 
the obligation of the Bar does not stop there. 

For while every defendant is entitled to his defense, he is 
entitled only to an honest defense. 

He is not entitled to a manufactured defense. 

There is no separate or special code of ethics for the lawyer 
in a criminal case. 

The lawyer who practices at the bar of Criminal Justice 
must never lose sight of the fact that his first duty lies to 
his oath as a member of the Bar and that the public interest 
is paramount—and that is particularly true in cases which 
affect the security of our country. 

The sorry spectacle of the attorneys for the members of 
the Communist Party who were tried before Judge Medina 
is a perfect example of members of our profession who have 
made their talents an instrument of treason and sabotage. 

For them, there is no place in the temple of justice in 
which we are but humble priests. 

Thank God, there have been but few such of these. 

But these few have done inestimable damage to the pro- 
fession we serve and love—and it is up to us to do all within 
our power to restore our profession to its rightful place in 
the eyes of the great body of our citizenry, who unthinkingly 
condemn the entire profession for the faults of these few. 

There is however a duty which we have as members of the 
bar which we seem to have forgotten or at least we have 
not adequately performed. 

The basis for our failure is, I believe, to be found in our 
history and our traditional desire to protect all our fellow- 
Americans from any semblance of tyranny and oppression. 
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When our country was founded, our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights were adopted to cope with the problem 
of an absentee monarch who sought to fill the coffers of his 
Kingdom at the expense of the colonies across the seas. 

Freedom was the goal our forebears sought. 

Years of tyranny had made the Washingtons, Jeffersons, 
Rutledges and Madisons suspicious of all governmental 
authority. 

This distrust extended even to themselves; consequently, 
they bound and fettered their new government in all matters 
of law enforcement to protect the citizens from the possible 
despotism of a new and as yet untried form of democratic 
federation. 

At no time did the drafters of our Constitution realize that 
the handicaps they were imposing upon their government 
would render the protection of the person and property 
of the citizens not only difficult but in some instances virtu- 
ally impossible. 

These Constitutional guarantees were designed only to 
protect the citizens of the States against the new Federal 
government. 

Soon, however, the states followed the lead of the drafters 
of the Constitution and included similar provisions in the 
constitutions of the various states. 

There quickly followed numerous statutes to implement 
the Constitution. 

Liberty and freedom of the individual were the watchword 
ot the day. 

And the purposes sought were accomplished—but the 
passing of time brought new problems and, in the ensuing 
years, the Congress, with the benediction of the Supreme 
Court, has broadened the scope of the powers of the Federal 
Government to meet the conditions which arose with a 
new economy and a new social philosophy. 

The result has been an era of increased Governmental 
power; on every side the power of the government has been 
extended to permit it to enter into the industrial, economic 
and social life of the community. 

This has been true in almost every field but one—the 
field of law enforcement; in this field, instead of increasing 
governmental power, our legislators and our Courts have 
continuously imposed new restrictions on law enforcement 
agencies; as a result, in many cases, the hands of the law 
enforcement agencies are virtually tied. 

While we have devised methods to regulate our economy 
and meet the challenges of a new world order, we have 
done nothing to create new weapons to fight the enemies 
of our national life or to fight the criminals and racketeers 
who, taking advantage of outmoded laws, levy their private 
taxes and hold more persons within their despotic power than 
George III ever did. 

The Federal Rule against wire tapping is an excellent 
example of how the principle of unlawful search and seizure 
has been extended to include a situation which was not and 
could not have been foreseen. 

By it, we are acquiescing in our own betrayal—and in- 
viting spies and traitors to use a means of communication 
more secret than the diplomatic pouch. 

All of you must have been shocked that the Circuit Court 
of Appeals found it necessary to reverse the conviction in 
the Judith Coplon case partially because the Government 
did not prove that its investigators had not secured leads by 
the interception of telephone conversations, 

Despite the fact that the Court held the Defendant was 
clearly guilty of the crime charged, Judge Hand, in writing 
the opinion of the Court, said: 

“For all the foregoing reasons, the conviction must be 
reversed; but we will not dismiss the indictment, for the 


guilt is plain, and it is possible on another trial that there 
may be more evidence of the likelihood of an escape; that 
the prosecution may decide to divulge the contents of the 
“taps”; and that the examination as to the ‘confidential in- 
formant’ may go far enough to show that he was not ‘wire- 
tapper’ ”’. 

Let me make my position on this subject quite clear. 

I am not here to defend nor do I condone unlawful wire 
tapping by anyone and that includes public officials, both 
State and Federal. 

I do not propose nor do I urge that any government 
agency—State or Federal—or any law enforcement office— 
police or District Attorney, should have unlimited power to 
intercept the telephonic communications of others, 

I contend with the utmost sincerity—and 1 hope with 
equal logic and vigor—that the right to intercept telephone 
communications in certain cases is a vital necessity of law 
enforcement and that, without such a right, the forces of 
law and order would be at such a disadvantage in the war 
against crime, subversions, sabotage and treason that the 
peace and security, the property and the lives of the in- 
dividual citizens and the existence of our country as a free 
nation could not be insured. 

Let me cite another instance: 

Whenever any investigation into organized crime and 
corruption is begun, the public demands that the District 
Attorney get the higher ups and yet the public, through its 
lack of knowledge of criminal law, permits a statute to 
remain upon the books which effectively blocks the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. 

I believe that any experienced prosecutor will agree with 
me when I say that, under existing laws, the successful 
prosecution of the leaders of a criminal syndicate is so difficult 
as to be almost a practical impossibility. 

No matter how adroit, how painstaking, how tireless an 
investigator may be in his quest for evidence against the 
criminal overlords—the Capones, the Costellos, the Adonis 
and the Siegels—he has only a remote chance of success. 

This is true because the laws of the State of New York 
hide the criminal conspirator under a statutory cloak of 
invisibility—tthis cloak is sacrosanct—it is the gangsters’ 
greatest help and the District Attorney’s constant headache. 

It is known as Section 399 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure; I shall read it to you— 

“A conviction cannot be had upon the testimony of an 
accomplice unless he be corroborated by such other evidence 
as tends to connect the defendant with the commission of 
the crime”. 

As long as that remains one of the statutes of the State 
of New York, the criminal overlords will thumb their noses 
at justice, 

Every person who professionally engages in crime as a 
means of livelihood is well aware of and relies upon the 
protection this section affords. 

The criminal mastermind protects himself simply by never 
dealing with anyone other than an accomplice. 

How long will the people of our state insist that these 
shackles shall bind the hands of Justice? 

How long must the District Attorneys of our state be 
compelled to admit their inability to bring the real per- 
petrators of crime before the bar of justice? 

How long will the leaders of organized gambling sit in 
their mansions across the Hudson in peace while their 
underlings ply their profitable trade, reducing many families 
to the status of beggars? 

Just so long as we permit that statute to remain on the 
books. 
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The rule is not applicable in Federal Courts and, if 
Federal Jurors can be trusted to pass upon the question 
of the credibility of alleged accomplices, why cannot the 
state courts be similarly trusted ? 

This is a matter worth careful consideration and, while I 
admit there are two sides to the question, I believe a fair 
appraisal of the public interest will indicate that the danger 
in repeal of Section 399 is more apparent than real and that 
the public welfare will be better served by its elimination. 

That these statutes exist is largely the responsibility of 
the Bar of our State. 

The Legislatures are composed largely of lawyers and, in 
many instances, they mold the opinions of those who are not 
members of the Bar. 

These lawyers may be divided into two groups—those 
who do not practice criminal law and who have no real in- 
terest in it. 

They, in large measure, look for guidance to the other 
members who practice and are conversant with criminal law 
and procedures. 

It is quite natural that the experience and interest of the 
latter tends quite honestly and naturally to make them sup- 
port legislation that will make it more difficult to secure 
convictions, 

Each year, the number of bills introduced to make the 
law enforcement officials’ task more difficult exceeds those 
that have as their purpose a more efficient and effective law 
enforcement. 

To combat this tendency, the District Attorneys have 
banded together to oppose these bills and introduce their own 
legislative program. 

However, stricter criminal laws are not popular. 

A District Attorney who cries out for more power is 
accused of having a prosecution complex. 

The old cry—it is better that 99 guilty escape than for 
one innocent man to be convicted—is repeated over and 
over again, despite the fact that the 99 continue to rob, 
murder and rape. 

It seems to me that in large measure the battle for stricter 
law enforcement must be fought by the bar associations for 
the organized bar has earned the reputation for an intelli- 
gent and disinterested point of view and has the good opinion 
of both the public and the members of the legislature and the 
Governor himself. 

All of you have been aware of the increase in crime and 
corruption within our nation. 

You know that a nation whose law enforcement is in- 
efficient and weak cannot long survive. 


As members of the Bar, it is your task to strengthen the 
hands of our law enforcement agencies and to gain support 
for needed legislative reforms that will make it possible for 
honest and efficient law en-forcement agencies to not only 
protect our persons and properties from the onsalught of the 
murderer, the robber and the rapist but alse from the 
saboteur, the spy and the traitor. 

In ordinary times, the average person gives little thought 
to law enforcement unless his house is burglarized, his car 
stolen and his daughter raped. 

Today, however, a series of investigations have aroused 
the public from its apathy. 

These investigations have been conducted with great effort 
and expense—and they have met with varying success. 

Where they have failed, it has been largely due to the 
inefficiency of the weapons the investigators were compelled 
to employ. 

To fight the Underworld by employing the weapon of 
Contempt of Congress or Contempt of Court is like trying 
’ defend ourselves from the atomic bomb with David’s sling 
shot. 

Today we are rearming on a national scale to preserve 
our American Way of Life from foreign oppressors. 

We must rearm ourselves to fight a war against the 
armies of the underworld who prey upon the economic, 
social and moral life of both town and city. 

The developments of the last two years, the exposures 
of the Senate Committee and of other similar investigations 
have aroused the public as they never have been aroused 
before. 

They are revolted at what they have seen and heard. 

They want to join in the battle for honesty and decency 
as the thousands of letters I have received readily attest. 

The bar of our state and nation has ever been in the 
forefront of every righteous cause. 

It must not fail now—with your help it will not. 

The decent people of our country need leadership—and 
that leadership must come and can come only from an active, 
alert and organized bar whose members are willing to sac- 
rifice their time and talents in fulfilling this important ob- 
ligation of our profession. 

There is no more appropriate time than now—no better 
place than here—no finer group than yours—to undertake 
a movement for a scientific study of our criminal laws, to 
the end that our people may live free of fear—fear of the 
criminal and racketeer, the spy and the saboteur. 

To sit complacently by is to court destruction. 


The Camel’s Nose Is Under the Tent 


GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS AND CONTROLS 
By C. E. WILSON, President, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered before the Dallas Chapter, Society for the Advancement of Management, 
Dallas, Texas, October 10, 1951 


Texas at the public meeting of the Dallas Chapter of 
the Society for the Advancement of Management. I 
accepted your invitation for three reasons: 
First, I believe in the purposes of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. 
Second, General Motors has recently acquired approxi- 
mately 250 acres of land about half way between Dallas 


I AM pleased to have this opportunity to speak here in 


and Fort Worth where we expect before too long to build 
a fine General Motors plant. I had hoped that I could tell 
you more about it today, but it is not quite finalized. 
The third reason is that, coincident with the receipt of 
your invitation, I happened to be thinking about one of our 
most important national problems and how it could be ex- 
plained. I decided that to discuss it here in Texas would 
be worth while. Texans, I thought, would understand me 
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better than would perhaps some of my other fellow citizens. 

The title I have chosen for my talk, as most of you know, 
is “The Camel’s Nose Is Under the Tent.” The expression 
comes from an old Arabian fable, and to an Arab it spells 
trouble and disaster. The fable of the Arab and His Camel 
goes something like this: 

One cold night, as an Arab sat in his tent, a camel gently 
thrust his nose under the flap and looked in. 

“Master,” he said, “let me put my nose in your tent, for 
it is cold and stormy out here.” 

“By all means, and welcome,” said the Arab, and turned 
over and went to sleep. A little later he awoke and found 
that the camel had not only put his nose in the tent but his 
head and neck as well. 

The camel, who had been turning his head from side to 
side, said, “I will take but little more room if I place my 
forelegs within the tent. It is difficult standing without.” 

“You may also plant your forelegs within,” said the Arab, 
moving a little to make room for the tent was small. 

Finally the camel said: ““May I not stand wholly within? 
I keep the tent open by standing as I do.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Arab. “Come wholly inside. Per- 
haps it will be better for both of us.” So the camel came 
forward and crowded into the tent. 

The Arab with difficulty in the crowded quarters again 
went to sleep. The next time he woke up he was outside 
in the cold and the camel had the tent to himself. 

Independent of how he got there, the important point is 
that the camel of government control now has his nose under 
the tent of free competitive industry and is crowding in. 
We will all have to watch him or he will take over the 
tent, and we will lose our economic freedom and with it all 
our other liberties. Of course, if the camel is really suc- 
cessful in taking over the tent, the members of the Society 
for the Advancement of Management had better be study- 

‘ing how to become government bureaucrats—not how to 
become more effective members of our marvelous American 
industrial system, 

Our country faces two major problems today. One is the 
possibility of becoming engaged in a third world war. The 
other is the problem or danger of losing our type of free 
society in the process of preparing for war. This is the one 
I am going to talk about today. The present emergency is 
being used to promote regimentation under the false assump- 
tion that this is the best way to get the job done. Some 
regimentation may be necessary in war. All regimentation 
is fatal to a free society in peace. 

The Korean war is now more than 15 months old. It is 
still spoken of by some as a police action. It is much more 
than that to the men who are doing the fighting. It has 
already developed into a war of considerable magnitude 
with all the hardships, death and suffering that always re- 
sult from war. We and our allies in the United Nations are 
trying to stop aggression, but we are also trying to localize 
the fighting. We are not using all our resources to vanquish 
our known enemies. The free nations still hope that in this 
way their objectives in Korea can be achieved precipitating 
a third world war. 

The emergency of the Korean war and the defense pro- 
gram, however, is being used to justify more and more gov- 
ernment restrictions and controls. It is being used to justify 
more and more state planning. It is being used to justify 
more and more policies that are inconsistent with the funda- 
mentals of a free society. Many people are coming to be- 
lieve that the immediate danger of a third world war is 
lessening. Many more believe that the danger of losing our 
free society through our own internal policies is increasing, 


Due to our great industrial capacity and the initiative and 
spirit of our people, we can have great military power when 
we are forced to organize it. By organizing that strength 
now we hope to avoid a third world war. But if in organ- 
izing our strength to avoid war we lose the freedoms that 
Americans have enjoyed for 175 years, we would lose the 
very values for which we would be willing to fight a war. 
If we are so unfortunate as to become engaged in another 
world war, I am sure that America and its allies would 
ultimately be victorious. But we would again lose the peace 
if we lost sight of the basic purpose for which the nation 
was founded, which is the welfare of its individual citizens 
and not the aggrandizement of the state or the temporary 
tulers thereof. It would be tragic indeed if our efforts to 
organize military strength to save our liberties resulted in 
the loss of the very liberties we seek to preserve, or if we 
overdo military preparedness and are at least partly respon- 
sible for precipitating a third world war. Such a war, even 
after victory, would still leave us with the unsolved prob- 
lem of how to establish a stable peace. We must clarify our 
international policies now and make it clear to the rest of 
the world that we are adhering to the purpose for which 
our country was founded and that our nation has no desire 
or ambition to control or dominate the rest of the world. 
The danger of over preparedness was pointed out in an edi- 
torial in the Detroit News last Sunday, under the titl— 
“Over-Arming Can Lead the Nation Down the Road to 
World War III.” 

“Our supposed purpose still is to deter Russia, to check 
Communist aggression and to provide its forces with visible 
proof that if they were to undertake a general war, the way 
would be hard, and they would probably not win. 

“But it was never intended that we would confront the 
Communist world with preponderment power, or project a 
program of armament which in the immediate future might 
give Russia genuine fears for her security and thereby impel 
her to strike while there is yet time. 

“Those outside the military establishment who until now 
have supported rearmament will not support it that far, for 
they realize all too well that it is but trading one form of 
jeopardy for another, more gravely menacing because of its 
multiple dangers. 

“This nation cannot live for long in peace, or in relative 
prosperity, once it is converted into an armed camp. 

“Either it will be beggared by the cost of military up- 
keep, and the starving of the supply to its civilian economy 
will promote depression and political demoralization, or to 
ward off these evils, we will take the road to war, even as 
Hitler did. 

“Our magic is not greater than that of other countries 
which in times past have met ruin by having to make this 
same fateful choice. 

“Vast as the threat from Russia may be, we must con- 
tinue to run risks in that quarter, rather than visit an en- 
trenched militarism upon the United States.” 

In addition to the danger that results from building up 
too big a military organization, we face the added danger 
that our civilian economy will be undermined and many 
basic individual rights lost. 

By using the steel shortage or the assumed steel shortage 
to justify the control and restriction of commercial produc- 
tion, and by using the threat and fear of inflation to justify 
wage and price controls, the economy of the whole nation 
is being placed unnecessarily under increasing regulation. 
Whatever materials are required for direct military produc- 
tion, of course, must be made available and civilian short- 
ages created if necessary to accomplish that purpose. How- 
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ever, the Korean war and the direct defense program are 
probably taking less than 10 per cent of the country’s greatly 
increased steel production. 

Defense production at its maximum planned rate will 
probably not require more than 15 per cent, or at the most, 
20 per cent of the nation’s steel capacity. Nevertheless, all 
steel is being rationed contrary to the recommendations of 
the steel industry itself. 

We all know that the military program requires a much 
bigger percentage of the supply of certain so-called critical 
materials. But American management can work out more or 
less satisfactory substitutions for these other materials, and 
the civilian economy can reasonably be maintained if the bal- 
ance of these materials not currently required by the mili- 
tary program is left available to the free market. 

Controls do not produce any more of any material but 
in many cases actually reduce the supply. Controls or no 
controls, the civilian economy will have to get along on 
what is left over after the military effort. Shortages are not 
new, even in an economy of plenty. Many materials have 
been in short supply ever since World War II. Even when 
nothing else is short, money itself is always short. In a free 
society money is the overall rationer of all activities. If 
money were no object and the ability to buy unlimited, 
everyone can think of many things he would like to have 
or do that he cannot now afford. The same applies to busi- 
nesses and all forms of social and government activities. On 
the other hand, in a free society, unless a buyer would rather 
have the goods and services offered than he would his money, 
he will not buy but will save his money or spend it for 
something else. Only the power of the government through 
taxation can separate a man from his money against his 
own will, 

When the expenditures for a big military program are 
added to an already big government spending program and 
to ordinary civilian requirements, the result is an enormous 
demand for goods and services of all kinds that appears to 
be insatiable. Consequently, prices tend to rise. Usually in 
these circumstances it is not considered politically feasible 
to tax the people enough to cover all government expendi- 
tures. This results in unsound financial policies that in- 
evitably lead to inflation. 

Henry Hazlitt aptly states the case in the October Ist issue 
of Newsweek. To quote, “The first question to be asked today 
is not how can we stop inflation, but do we really want to? 
For one of the effects of inflation is to bring about a re- 
distribution of wealth and income. In its early stages (until 
it reaches the point where it grossly distorts and undermines 
production itself) it benefits some groups at the expense of 
others. The first groups acquire a vested interest in main- 
taining inflation. Too many of us continue under the de- 
lusion that we can beat the game—that we can increase our 
own incomes faster than our living costs. So there is a 
great deal of hypocrisy in the outcry against inflation. Many 
of us are shouting in effect: ‘Hold down everybody’s price 
and income except my own’.” 

Under such circumstances new pressure groups are cre- 
ated and unsound economic policies are adopted for political 
reasons. Governments themselves are usually the worst 
offenders in this hypocrisy. It has always been politically 
popular to spend and politically unpopular to tax. 

Theoretically it is possible to fight a war, pay for it as it 
is being fought, and avoid inflation. We realize that this is 
true when we think of the cost of war in terms of physical 
goods and where they come from instead of the cost in 
dollars and who will pay them. Obviously, the nation and 


all the people must live on the goods and services that are 
left over after the defense or war requirements are taken 
out of total production. 

What actually occurs in time of war is that there is a 
shift in equities, opportunities and responsibilities between 
producers (those who have the health and strength to work 
or fight) and the balance of the population. This intensifies 
the problem of how to divide equitably new wealth cur- 
rently being created and how to distribute the shorter supply 
of goods and services. 

There is also the problem of deciding what is a fair share 
of the war load that each citizen should carry in relation to 
his age, health, financial and other abilities. From a politi- 
cal point of view it is so difficult to appraise these new 
equities and responsibilities as between different citizens that 
it never seems to be expedient to raise all the money re- 
quired to pay for a war as it is fought or war materials as 
they are produced. This is another reason why under such 
conditions nations have usually resorted to currency and 
credit inflation. 

At the present time, in the name of stopping inflation, we 
have resorted to a system of wage, price and production 
controls. One of the great evils of such government con- 
trols is that they rapidly create powerful vested interests 
and habits of mind which tend to make them permanent. 
Rent controls and government control of synthetic rubber 
production, which have been continued ever since World 
War II, are examples of what I am talking about. 

Price control is one of the major steps toward a fully 
regimented and planned economy, since when the desire 
and ability to buy are denied in the market place and govern- 
ment controls decide who gets what and how much he 
should pay, economic freedom is lost and with it gradually 
many of our other freedoms. Price controls deceive many 
people since they are led to believe that with price controls 
their money will buy more. This causes them to temporarily 
accept government intervention in all economic affairs under 
the fallacious assumption that government knows best. When 
they find out differently it is usually too late to undo the 
damage which has been done. The camel has already taken 
over the tent, 

From the standpoint of controlling inflation, price and 
wage controls divert attention from the real cause of infla- 
tion, which is the increase in the quantity of money and 
credit as compared to the quantity of goods and services 
currently available. Hence direct controls are treating the 
symptoms and not the disease-and thus prolong and intensify 
the inflation they are represented to cure. 

We must not allow this problem of inflation and all the 
talk there is about it to confuse our minds in regard to what 
we are really fighting. We are fighting militant Marxism 
and totalitarian aggressors, and increased prices and material 
shortages are not our enemies but problems to be overcome. 

Just how much we can improve over the history of the 
past in the present emergency remains to be seen. It will 
depend on how well the people of our country understand 
the facts and perhaps, on how big the defense load turns out 
to be. If too much reliance is placed on a multitude of direct 
controls of materials, production, wages and prices instead 
of on a few indirect controls affecting the money supply, 
the financial history of World War II will be duplicated 
and we will have additional inflation and future trouble. 
Direct controls may stop a little profiteering. They may 
prevent individuals, businesses and owners of commodities 
from obtaining temporary financial advantage while the 
new demand and supply are being brought into balance. But 
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direct controls cannot stop inflation so long as the nation’s 
monetary and fiscal policies inflate the money supply. If the 
money supply is inflated a new plateau of wages and prices 
will inevitably result. If it is the national policy to do so, 
the money supply can always be increased faster by running 
printing presses and making bookkeeping entries than pro- 
duction can be increased by running machines. 

Therefore, direct price and wage controls can be no more 
than temporary expedients in our present difficulties. We 
certainly cannot have a free society if they are long con- 
tinued, and we must not develop a situation where we fear 
to remove them. It is unthinkable that our only hope of 
getting rid of them is at the end of another big war. We 
must remove them during the defense period. Otherwise 
we will ultimately create by our own internal policies a 
form of autocratic government not too different from the 
totalitarian systems we are resisting. Not only is the camel’s 
nose under the tent but any of you who will take a deep 
breath will be able to detect a certain pollution of the air. 
That camel is crowding in so close you can smell him. 

Even with the best intentions on the part of those who have 
the responsibility, any form of state planning of the eco- 
nomic and personal affairs of all citizens must finally be 
coercive because the entire population must conform to the 
will of the planners. Otherwise their rule and plans will be 
weakened as the people become dissatisfied when they realize 
that some of the assumptions on which the plans are based 
are false. Under such conditions only kangaroo courts, secret 
police and finally military dictatorship will prevent the 
people from asserting their liberties. 

An indication of what we can expect from such govern- 
ment planning was contained in a recent editorial in the 
Detroit Free Press. I will read it to you: 

“When price control agents made predawn raids on 500 
slaughter houses we admittedly couldn’t see what tangible 
result was supposed to ensue. 

“However, close in their wake the price of beef has been 
boosted—again. 

“We think no Sherlock Holmes is necessary now to make 
the correct deduction. It is that the swoop down on the 
slaughterers was meant to hypnotize the housewife into be- 
lieving her budget was being guarded by the price control 
farce at the very moment more cost of living increases were 
being authorized.” 

If the present trend continues, I expect to read in the 
papers some morning that one of my fellow citizens has been 
arrested and thrown in jail for cutting up a steer the wrong 
way. In the meantime, serious offenses against the common 
— will be overlooked, and the morale of the nation will 
suffer, 

About six weel:s ago, a fellow Detroiter, John S. Cole- 
man, president of Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
made a talk at Mackinac Island under the title, “Business 
Looks at Government.” He said several things so well that 
I am going to quote them to you. 

“The State is too remote and impersonal to provide for 
the essentially intimate social needs of human personality. 
There is no short cut to our goal, The human problems of 
the corporation are not solved by calling it a nationalized 
undertaking. To compress all our troubles into the legal 
issue of private or collective ownership is attractively simple. 
But we do not transform the nature of work in mines or on 
the railroads by raising the Stars and Stripes. The miner 
will still be interested in his wages, his hours, his working 
conditions. He will still want a sense of status and par- 


ticipation. He will still want the satisfaction of standing 
well with his fellow workers. We all hanker for a magic 
talisman. But the tensions we seek to resolve are products 
of industrial culture as a whole, and they do not vanish 
when a private company becomes a public authority.” 

Exactly the same results occur when government takes 
over the control of wages, prices and production. The prob- 
lems of our American industrial system are not solved even 
in time of war by the simple expedient of government taking 
control. As a matter of fact, the problems are usually mag- 
nified and made much more difficult, since the effort is made 
to solve them in an ivory tower and not on a local and 
case-by-case basis in the factories, mines, cities and commu- 
nities where the people live and work. 

The great virtue of our American economic system is its 
ability to adjust production and prices to changes in supply 
and demand through positive incentives for individual action 
and by competition at the grass roots rather than by gov- 
ernment directives from the top. 

Our high standard of living cannot be explained on the 
grounds of natural resources, important as they are. Others, 
too, have great natural resources, Nor, can it be explained 
by claims of racial superiority. We have a common racial 
background with many other nations, since most of our an- 
cestors came from Europe. 

The simple fact is that Americans have accepted the obli- 
gation of individual competition as a responsibility that comes 
with personal freedom. They have had the opportunity to 
educate themselves, to choose their own religions, to select 
their own occupations, to accumulate capital and to invent 
better ways of doing things. Thus they have developed their 
individual talents, energies and initiative to the maximum, 
and through striving to improve their own welfare they have 
raised the level of prosperity for all Americans. 

Americanism is still the new liberal philosophy in the 
world today. Based on the principles recognized by the 
founders of our country, the government of the United 
States has been a great success, probably the most brilliant 
success in all history. This is the system we must continue 
to preserve at all cost. 

In the spring of 1945 it became clear to me that the time 
of victory was approaching and that some of the existing 
manpower restrictions should be removed so that planning 
for peace could begin. Someone suggested that I try to get 
Barney Baruch’s support in such a policy. One of my Gen- 
eral Motors friends and I went to Washington to see him. 
He was very courteous to us, listening to our whole story, 
but apparently did not think that the timing was right. He 
said, ““You engineers and mechanics don’t understand politi- 
cal leaders. Political leaders must keep looking over their 
shoulders all the time to see if the boys are still there. If 
the boys are not still there, they are no longer political 
leaders.” 

What I am saying today is being directed to all Ameri- 
cans who may read or hear in the hopes that it will stimu- 
late their thinking regarding these important problems and 
their understanding of them, thereby making it easier for 
our political leaders to get the right things done, The mili- 
tary program must not be expanded beyond the minimum 
needed to defend the country. We must adopt indirect con- 
trols that will avoid inflating the money supply. We must 
as quickly as possible get rid of direct controls which inter- 
fere with individual initiative and personal rights. Only 
when the majority of our fellow citizens understand these 
problems will we have any chance of getting that camel’s 
nose out from under the tent. 
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a vital occupation in the United States and through- 

out the free world. Every worker, farmer, business: 
man, teacher, lawyer or doctor is affected by rearmament. 
The major responsibility, however, is borne by businessmen 
since industrial production and technical know-how are basic 
instruments of military preparedness. 

This evening I want to share with you some impressions 
obtained on a recent trip to Europe where I attended the 
Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce held 
in Lisbon, Portugal. This was a meeting of 500 business and 
financial executives from thirty nations. During the Lisbon 
Congress and on subsequent visits to other countries I was 
deeply interested in observing the state of Western Europe 
under rearmament. 

How to increase industrial and military strength without 
crippling the civilian economy—is the question uppermost in 
the minds of European businessmen. That this should be a 
matter of major concern to them is understandable, if we 
recall how much Western Europe suffered during the Second 
World War and how painstaking has been the process of 
reconstruction. 

Since the end of the war, countries like England, France, 
Italy, Belgium and Holland have, with our assistance, been 
devoting the major part of their energies to economic recon- 
struction. It was not surprising, therefore, to find that West- 
ern Europe proceeds cautiously on the path of rearmament, 
weakened as it still is, by the impact of two world wars, 
two tidal waves of inflation and a great and destructive eco- 
nomic depression—all in one generation. As for France we 
must not forget that during the past five years she has spent 
over two billion dollars or nearly the equivalent of what she 
has received from us in E.C.A. money in successfully fighting 
Communism in Indo-China. 

How then can the impact of rearmament upon standards 
of living be minimized without prejudice to the common 
defense effort? My observations indicate that what Europe 
needs is: 

First, a growth of productivity and expansion of markets ; 

Second, the curtailment of non-essential production and 
the elimination of waste ; 

Third, the revival of multilateral trade and free inter- 
national payments so as to secure again the advantages of 
international commerce and foreign investment. 

Fourth, the establishment of a free system of intra-Euro- 
pean migrations so that the unemployment in one country 
might relieve labor shortages existing in another. 

In Italy, Belgium, France and Western Germany there are 
substantial reserves of unused industrial capacity. There are 
unemployed men in Italy and Western Germany and at the 
same time there exist shortages of labor in France and else- 
where. There is a serious shortage of manpower in the 
United Kingdom which affects the British output of coal and 
which could be cured by immigration. In Belgium there is 
some unemployment among industrial labor and a simultane- 
ous shortage of manpower in coal mines; an expansion of 
output would cure the former, while immigration would 
relieve the latter. 


RR vial ccup T for impregnable defense has become 


To an American businessman it seems illogical that Euro- 
pean governments should maintain economic barriers in the 
face of their urgent defense requirements and the need and 
desire to maintain civilian standards of living. These bar- 
riers jeopardize both rearmament and living standards; they 
are harmful to Western European countries and, indirectly, 
they are harmful to us. 

In times of emergency I regard as essential those expendi- 
tures which are directly conducive to improving our com- 
mon defense, to maintaining our capital equipment—(the 
foundation of all production efforts) and to maintaining stand- 
ards of living at a level which will not themselves lead to 
discontent or disaffection. A certain decline in standards of 
living is likely to occur in the United States. While we in 
the United States have a wide margin in which fluctuations 
of living standards can take place without causing undue 
hardships the same is not true of Western Europe where the 
margin is much narrower and the consequences of a decline 
in living standards can easily be very serious. Remember also 
that some Western European countries, like France and Italy 
have powerful communist parties and many more communist 
sympathizers than we have in the United States. Hence, 
policies must be avoided which would provide easy propa- 
ganda material for communist agitators. 

There is no doubt that much is being wasted on both sides 
of the Atlantic, through an uneconomic use of resources and 
bad budgetary policies. I am sure that the members of the 
New England Council not only agree with me, but feel very 
strongly that inflationary policies are wasteful and dangerous 
and that they should be checked at the earliest possible 
moment, 

During this period of heavy rearmament consumers should 
be discouraged from non-essential spending and encouraged 
to increase their savings. Our credit policies should be re- 
strictive in all areas which affect consumption so as to make 
more facilities available, without credit inflation, to the 
financing of essential production. 

I am sure that we are also in agreement that our Federal 
Government should make a substantial reduction in non- 
defense expenditures. This is a matter of such fundamental 
importance to every citizen and indeed to our national se- 
curity that it is deserving of greater and constant attention 
on the part of both the executive and legislative branches 
of our government. 

* * * 

It was comforting to find in Europe many businessmen and 
political leaders who look upon rearmament as a situation in 
which the determination of free nations to work together is 
likely to be strengthened rather than weakened. The re- 
armament program, as I found everywhere, has brought the 
nations of Western Europe closer together. The feeling of 
unity and equal partnership is pronounced. Such success as 
has been achieved thus far—though not a complete success as 
yet—is due in large measure to the remarkable leadership 
of General Eisenhower. Everywhere I heard nothing but 
praise for this great man. I also heard praise for our General 
Ridgway in Japan and Korea. And there is still another 
general who has become a great hero to Europeans and espe- 
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cially to the French people. I refer to General de Lattre de 
Tassigny, who since arriving in Indo-China just a few 
months ago, has performed miracles in rallying the French 
troops, including the Foreign Legion and the Senegalese, to 
defend the Front of South Eastern Asia against the Com- 
munists. 

At Lisbon, our American delegation of some sixty leaders 
from industry and finance discussed with our European 
friends the all-important subject of higher production and in- 
creased productivity. We expressed the point of view that the 
surest way to hold the gains of the Marshall Plan and move 
on with rearmament, is for people of Western Europe to turn 
out a larger volume of goods. 

Many European businessmen recognize this need. Yet they 
wonder if they can achieve real results before there has been 
created in Western Europe a wide market unimpeded by 
trade and payment barriers. They regard the vast American 
market as having been a pre-condition for the magnificent 
development of the American productive machine. They said 
to us: “We can’t produce just for the sake of producing. 
We need continent-wide markets for our output, as you 
have, so that we can specialize in those lines of durable goods 
and consumer products in which we are most efficient.” 
Hence, the average European businessman is more interested 
at the moment in the problems of marketing and distribution 
than he is in production and productivity. The great hope 
in the situation is to be found in the group of European 
industrialists in the International Chamber of Commerce 
who are strong believers in international trade and great an- 
tagonists of trade barriers. 

This, then will give you some indication of the state of 
mind of Western Europe towards rearmament. How to in- 
crease production and productivity ; how to enlarge markets; 
how to maintain acceptable living standards—these are the 
tremendous problems they have to face. In solving these 
problems they need an understanding attitude on our part. 
We do not create respect and confidence, nor do we stimu- 
late esteem among friendly nations, by accusing Europe of 
dragging its feet. 

* * * 


Having discussed certain immediate aspects of rearmament, 
let me turn now to a somewhat more distant future. The 
great economic demands of rearmament will probably bring 
in their wake sustained high employment, both here and 
abroad, as well as certain improvement in international eco- 
nomic relations throughout the non-Soviet world. What we 
must beware of during that period are inflation and com- 
placency. We must remember that the only stable foundation 
of durable prosperity is peace—not war—production. We 
must also remember that inflation today can bring depression 
tomorrow. 

In giving attention to post-rearmament problems, we must 
begin by considering, first, anti-inflationary policies and, sec- 
ond, policies directed towards freer multilateral trade. At the 
termination of rearmament there may appear a slack of pro- 
duction and of employment, as well as a sudden end of credit 
expansion. While keeping a careful eye on credit and mone- 
tary policies, we businessmen must also design appropriate 
peacetime outlets for human energies and for the utilization 
of natural resources. Brisk international trade and foreign 
investments should be extremely helpful in making this post- 
rearmament transition. I submit, therefore, that we must 
work unceasingly to bring an end to stringent exchange con- 
trols and other restriction in international trade and pay- 
ments. 


We must prepare the ground for the resumption of eco- 


nomic development through the revival of private capital in- 
vestments in foreign lands. This will be greatly facilitated if 
all countries requiring foreign capital would apply them- 
selves to creating a climate favorable to the private investor. 
The recently announced Control of Dividends policy in 
Great Britan is a case in point—in reverse. American foreign 
investments have been made in Great Britain in full con- 
fidence that its traditional policy in the field of international 
investments would be maintained. As late as January, 1950, 
the British Treasury announced that interest and dividends 
may be remitted freely and without limit of amount to any 
country in the world. Certainly it is not conducive to a 
favorable climate for the British Government now to inter- 
fere with the remittance of legitimate profits from foreign 
investments in approved British projects. In truth, this latest 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer strikes at the 
basic principles of fair treatment of foreign investment which 
the British, in former years, did so much to foster, 

We must break away from discrimination in international 
commerce. 

We must urge our friends in Europe to liquidate their 
state trading monopolies. 

We must give full sway to the forces of free competition 
and acquire a zest for the improvement of economic efh- 
ciency, technological advance and fundamental research. 

We must promote the adoption of domestic policies at 
home and abroad which will make possible the re-establish- 
ment of a sound international monetary standard. 

If we can move in these directions we will be making more 
certain that the end of rearmament will be followed by a 
new era of human welfare based upon a free and expanding 
world economy. 

* * * 


Among the policy objectives which have just been noted, 
none is more fundamental than the restoration of monetary 
stability throughout the free world. This is a task which 
challenges the highest type of statesmanship in and out of 
government. For without a common international monetary 
basis—a key currency or standard by which the value of other 
monies can be measured—we can hardly hope to lay a solid 
foundation for international trade or even a solid domestic 
economy. And without greater freedom of trade among the 
peoples of the civilized world, it is idle to talk of world 
peace. 

Since the end of World War II, the United States Coun- 
cil of the International Chamber of Commerce has endeav- 
ored to place the International Chamber behind a program 
for the restoration of currency convertibility. Until the 
Lisbon Congress, progress in this direction had been slow. At 
Lisbon, however, last June, much headway was made. 

As you will so readily see, international monetary recon- 
struction cennot be accomplished so long as the pound ster- 
ling is an inconvertible currency, hamstrung by restrictions 
and government controls. Now at Lisbon a strong appeal for 
the elimination of exchange controls came from no lesser a 
man than Sir Jeremy Raisman, Vice Chairman of Lloyds 
Bank in London, the last (and very successful) British 
Finance Minister in India, and one of the leading person- 
alities in the current British financial community. Sir Jeremy 
made the strongest possible bid for the restoration of sterling 
convertibility as soon as the gold and dollar reserves of Great 
Britain have shown further improvement. He considered 
such a movement as one of the most important steps on the 
road to the reconstruction of world trade and foreign in- 
vestment. 

It must be noted that the restoration of an international 
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monetary standard cannot be accomplished in isolation by 
any single nation acting alone. Balanced budgets, wise 
domestic credit policies and removal of quantitative restric- 
tions on trade and payments are all directly related to the 
maintenance of stable foreign exchange rates. Nevertheless, 
if an international monetary standard is to be eventually ac- 
complished, some one great economic and financial center 
must assume the leadership. There is only one such center 
now available—the United States of America. 

It is not my intention to delve into the intricacies of mone- 
tary technique. However, as a businessman, it is my convic- 
tion that economically conscious people in financially im- 
portant countries must acquire enough understanding of in- 
ternational monetary mechanics to be able to judge official 
policy as sound or unsound. Sound policy involves self- 
discipline from which human beings always like to escape, 
and this has encouraged a school of monetary mythology 
which holds that prices, wages, interest rates and cxchange 
rates are matters which people can fix to suit their personal 
whims or political expediency. The influence of many such 
people is powerful. Sooner or later their influence must give 
way to common sense. 

The most important thing in the Gold Standard, as we 
used to know it, was not so much its technical setup, as the 
fact that the various countries operating under that system, 
adhered, through their governments and central banks, to 
the “rules of the game.” And may I remind you that these 
“rules” were never spelled out by an international conference 
or ratified by national parliaments—not any more than the 
rules of good manners are written into the codes of law. 

The ultimate explanation of the Gold Standard’s success 
in older days, and the failure of international agreements in 
our own time, is to be found in the attitudes of nations and 
their governments. The root of the matter is that peoples 
must recapture the spirit of fair play between one another 
and confidence in one another. They must realize that only 
in that direction lies their own greatest opportunity for 
growth and development. 

In this field, as in every worthwhile objective in life, a 
pioneering effort is called for. By improving our monetary 
system, by getting away from the betwixts and betweens 
which have caused us to lead such a precarious existence, by 
rationalizing our fiscal policy and b, initiating agreements 
with foreign governments of like ¢ vosition, I personally 
am convinced that the United States can and should exercise 
leadership in the establishment of a new Gold Standard. 
That is not all. If-we are to make real headway, we must 
begin by arousing anxiety over the present unhappy and 
dangerous state of monetary affairs in which government 


spending has become a dominating political influence. Public 
opinion is vital, for it is the only protection against those goy- 
ernments which do not wish to obey the rules of the game. 
Many misconceptions have been losing their hold of late on 
current thought. People begin to doubt the expediency of 
maintaining arbitrarily low rates of interest. The disappoint- 
ing results of the Britsh experiment in Socialism—requir- 
ing rationing for seven years after the close of hostilities— 
have shaken confidence in government economic planning, 
High tariffs in this country have been steadily reduced in 
recent years. The advocate of a commodity dollar have long 
since been discredited. Monetary isolationism, which was so 
widely accepted following the crises of 1931, is becoming 
gradually a thing of the past. I submit, therefore, that the 
intelligent self-interest of all nations calls for a genuine inter- 
national agreement which, coupled with appropriate domestic 
policies of the various countries, will make possible the re- 
establishment of sound money as a guiding principle of gov- 
ernment at home and abroad. There are many alternative 
forms of chaos; there are few alternative forms of order. 


* * o 


Businessmen of this country and of other countries are 
faced with great responsibilities. We must not shrink from 
these responsibilities by saying that the problems ahead are 
those of government. In matters of foreign economic policy 
the best leadership can come from those who have practical 
experience in world trade and international finance. 

The more foreign economic problems are left to govern- 
ment, the greater will be the resulting governmental control 
of foreign trade. The control of foreign trade leads to regi- 
mentation of the domestic economy and to increased pressures 
on the individual citizen’s pursuits and activities. We have 
seen this trend in many parts of the world where there has 
been no effective resistance on the part of those who be- 
lieve in the enterprise and initiative of free men. 

The leadership needed today calls for a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. One must accept responsibility not alone for the 
job before him—not alone for trade in his particular field— 
not alone for this great area covered by the New England 
Council; there must also be a sense of responsibilty to the 
world community and to the advancement of peace. 

In the building of a sound world economy, government 
must look to business for common counsel but businessmen 
must not wait until called upon by government. We must do 
everything possible to solve these complex international eco- 
nomic problems and solve them right. We must ourselves 
contribute to that leadership for which peace-loving peoples 
everywhere are yearning. 


European Capitalism Not Competitive 


“YANKEE HORSE SENSE” NEEDED IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
By ODY H. LAMBORN, President, Lamborn & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Scranton Rotary Club, Scranton, Pa., July 16, 1951 


when it comes to foreign affairs. We are very much in- 
clined to accept without question the opinions of “‘Wash- 
ington” and are most susceptible to slanted propaganda of 
which we are fed a bushel every day. But it is high time 
that more of us begin to take an active interest in some of 
these matters which are so vital and which may bring about 


I THINK that many of us Americans are mentally lazy 


a complete reversal in our precious and unique way of life. 

During the past few years I have traveled through a good 
many of the western European and Mediterranean countries. 
This was all new territory for me and my travels were en- 
lightening. I, like most Americans, had only the vaguest of 
pictures of what lay beyond the Atlantic—how the people 
live, and what their political and economic systems are. 
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Obviously, such trips don’t make experts of any of us. But 
they are thought-provoking and they do help us to read more 
intelligently and understandably of world affairs. I have 
found myself trying to piece together this international 
jigsaw puzzle about which we hear so much. As an American 
very much in love with America, I’d like to give you a few 
of the impressions I have gained. Time will only permit, 
however, generalizations. 


On his first trip to Europe an American soon learns that 
his previous appraisals of the European scene have been mis- 
leading. He learns that he had not had a really correct con- 
cept of European.conditions, 

For example, if one has not been to Europe, he is apt to 
assume that the capitalistic system as practiced in Europe 
is like ours. He thinks that the competitive situation there 
must be similar to the competitive situation here. He imag- 
ines that opportunities for the individual—for advancement 
and progress—are somewhat the same as ours. He thinks 
that the middle-classer in Europe lives at about the same 
standard as the middle-classer here. But all of these and 
other matters must be re-examined, for European life and 
conditions are completely different from ours. 

Many of the European industries are government-spon- 
sored monopolies or are working under government cartel 
programs. In many instances new and willing capital cannot 
build new industries because of government protection to 
the old. 

Here we have a highly competitive society. In Europe this 
is not the case. Such competition as the Europeans have 
within their own boundaries is of a passive nature. 


In the static, “frozen-in” economies of Europe the oppor- 
tunities for the little fellow, or the ambitious person, simply 
do not exist in the way they do here where poor and under- 
privileged men have become well-to-do or rich. This has not 
been so in Europe except in the rarest of cases. In many 
countries of Europe and the Mediterranean, peasants continue 
to work the lands for a bare living as countless generations 
of their forbears did—lands in vast tracts that have been 
owned by the same rich families for generations. 


The standard of living of the middle-classer in Europe 
would be considered quite sub-standard by the middle-classer 
here. In America the so-called middle-classer owns or rents 
a home with all manner of conveniences—central heating, 
bathroom, electric refrigerator, washing machine and the like. 
And usually he owns an automobile. In Europe the middle- 
classer more than likely does not own his home. He is gen- 
erally without central heating and our many luxuries and 
conveniences. Few own automobiles. Few enjoy the com- 
forts of the American middle-classer. Even before the war, 
the European middle-classer was not able to purchase the 
abundance and variety of foods and clothes available to the 
American middle-classer. 

We mistake, then, if we try to understand things we read 
about Europe by using American concepts of the same things 
as a guide. The two types of society are quite dis-similar. 


In most respects the American citizen, in his outlook, his 
mode of life and his activities, is different from any of the 
Europeans. Further, since the United States covers a vast 
and varied land area with the great power to produce most 
of our necessities, and, since between our states no tariff or 
trade barriers exist, we have a well-integrated economy with 
the possibility of the greatest production of goods for all of 
the people. And our efforts devoted to agriculture comple- 
ment those devoted to industry. Also, no language or money- 
exchange problems affect an easy exchange of goods, ideas 
and travel. 


Add to these assets and advantages our mastery of the mass 
production system and we have, as a nation, a wallop un- 
equalled world-wide. 

Our dynamic methods of production and marketing, our 
free exchange of ideas, our free and frank criticism of projects 
and products and politics, our extensive travel which, inci- 
dentally, is not limited to the wealthy people or top leaders 
in business as is the case in Europe, and most importantly, 
our mixture of the bloods of many races and religions have 
created a people and conditions not to be found in Europe 
and, I may safely say, any place in the world. 

America is truly 20th Century. Much that one sees in 
Europe indicates a big hang-over from the 19th and previous 
centuries. 

And we should never forget that the free market and the 
“profit-competitive” system as practiced in the U.S.A. are 
the finest economic means ever conceived by man to provide 
the greatest good for the greatest number. These have been 
powerful factors in our success and our high standard of 
living. 

It is sad but true that Europe is smothered under a heavy 
blanket of ancient traditions, customs, racial hatreds and 
prejudices. This, of course, is not new, for it has been that 
way for many hundreds of years. The blanket is especially 
heavy today. In contrast to this, Americans since the Revolu- 
tion have never suffered from, nor worked under, similar 
conditions. 

The freedom from prejudices, traditions and customs en- 
joyed by the American has enabled him to view most things 
with objectivity and realism. He has proceeded on the basis 
of “how can we perform this task or make this product in 
an improved manner, with less labor cost, thus getting the 
product or service to the greaest number of people?” He, in 
that attitude, is not necessarily motivated by idealism or 
altruism but by the desire to gain the profits from an ex- 
panded market. 

The best short comparison I can make on one phase of 
the difference between the European and the’ American is to 
say that the American is dominated largely in what he does 
and creates by functional and utilitarian values, while the 
European is motivated by a strong urge for beauty and dur- 
ability, with a pronounced reverance for all that is old, tradi- 
tional or historical. It is not, for example, uncommon for 
Americans to tear down a thirty story, twenty-five year old 
skyscraper if he can profit by it through greater utility or 
higher income. Or he will rip old machinery out of his 
factory if new machinery will show a saving in the cost of 
production. These things are not commonly done in Europe. 

The conditions in the United States from the beginning 
have required us to think and act to meet new types of 
problems. Our lives have not been spent nurturing old 
hatreds and prejudices. 

Nor has life to us been largely the repetition day by day, 
year by year, and generation by generation of the same old 
fears and the same old routine of life. Those of us with 
ambition and progressive ideas have had “some place to go”. 
This has not been and is not the case with the European. He 
is born to remain, largely, a permanent fixture in his own 
nation and community. The caste system is still very strong. 
Perhaps the revolutionary social movement is so drastic be- 
cause for so many hundreds of years the situation of the 
average man has largely remained static—each remaining in 
the class and status of his forbears. 

Any mature American, living and working under those 
circumstances, would suffer frightfully from frustration and, 
however able, could go no further than his mental or physical 
equal of European birth. 
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With life in Europe essentially static, the trend has been 
toward an increased nationalistic spirit in all nations. And 
the progress of nationalism not only stops the free trade and 
exchange among European nations but creates increased sus- 
picion and enmity. 

It seems to me that as long as European nations (some of 
them smaller than certain of our states) permit barriers of 
all manner to preserve the individuality of each, we may ex- 
pect the possibility of further wars. Think of it—Denmark 
has only four million people, Holland ten, and Belgium 
eight! 

Down through the centuries Europe has been a battle- 
ground. Powerful forces little realized by the average Amer- 
ican have been and are constantly at work. The internal and 
external political and economic factors in certain European 
nations are so complex as to be almost incomprehensible to 
the average American whose life deals largely with the prob- 
lems of production and consumption. 

A great social revolution has been sweeping Europe for 
the past two generations. The two World Wars have brought 
in their wake a revolution in ideas and a great discontent 
with old patterns and conditions. Great numbers of the 
regular, ordinary people desire a change. Obviously the 
swing towards socialism in England and communism in 
France, Italy, and certain other countries, grows out of the 
dissatisfaction with centuries-old systems that are obnoxious 
to the rank and file. 

I have always believed in being realistic and I think it is 
folly for any of us to take a Pollyannish view of the inter- 
national picture. The basic problems lie very deep and are 
very serious. It will take a much longer time for the world 
to straighten itself out than the average American hopes 
or expects. 

To get a proper background and perspective of the Euro- 
pean scene, I think we have to recognize a few simple, basic 
facts: 

1. Without going into the detail of ancient wars and alli- 
ances, there were four major powers in the world at the turn 
of this century—England, France, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The Russian Bear was not only sleeping but he 
was hemmed in on the west by the powerful nations of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. And the latter had the trouble- 
some, fiery Balkan states under control. All in all there was 
a nice balance of power created by the clever and experienced 
diplomats of England, France and other nations. During 
that period Japan was just beginning to flex her muscles, as 
witness the Russo-Japanese War. The United States was a 
strong, young nation not aware of its own strength, and it 
was minding its own business. It was not desirous of getting 
tangled up in old-world diplomacy but rather was busy at 
home exploring and exploiting its vast national resources. 
As long as everything stayed in balance everything was just 
fine and dandy. But at best the balance was as delicate as 
that of a circus tightrope act with two bicycles and six per- 
formers. The act went to pieces in 1914. While attempts 
were made subsequent to the first World War to reconstitute 
the act, it could not be done. 

2. The English and French had built up empires over the 
centuries and derived great strength and wealth from their 
colonies. Through the control of basic raw materials in their 
colonies, they were enabled to control a great deal of world 
trade in other areas. This aided them in maintaining great 
armies and navies—powerful factors in policing Europe and, 
in the case of England, it may be said, the world. 

3. Prior to the first World War, monarchies were still in 
flower in most European nations—Belgium, Holland, Ger- 


many, England, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Italy, Russia and 
so forth. This ancient system also provided and protected 
dukes, lords, counts, and the powerfully rich land-owning 
gentry. In some of these countries a modified form of the 
feudal system continued to exist. The ruling forces—kings, 
czars, emperors, the nobility and the rich commoners ran the 
show. While some form of democracy existed in this or that 
country, it was never practiced in the same way as in the 
United States. When it came to industries, and this is most 
important to note, the privileged classes largely controlled 
through the system of government-licensed monopolies or 
government-approved cartels. Free competition as known 
here never existed in Europe. Therefore, with the great ag- 
gregations of capital accumulated over many centuries and 
with great industries protected in one way or another by 
government, the chance of competition as we have known it 
did not exist. Furthermore, with those old families control- 
ling these great aggregations of wealth and land, the old 
American rule of “from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three 
generations” could not prevail. And the progress of socialism 
in Europe has been and is so easy because, under government- 
sponsored cartel and monopoly systems, which were for so 
long very profitable to the “permanent” capitalists, the switch 
to government control or dictatorship of those industries is 
very simple. And here I might observe, parenthetically, that 
as we permit our federal government to gradually take con- 
trol of our economic situation, we are inviting, and will 
eventually be forced to accept, full-fledged socialism. We will 
retrograde to the type of socialistic society now encompassing 
Europe. The preservation of our type of capitalistic system 
requires a free, competitive society, one where fluidity exists 
rather than one where we look to Washington for instruc- 
tions. 

4. The land areas of western Europe and England were 
by no means adequate to supply the ever-increasing popula- 
tions with food. England, over the centuries, had worked out 
an excellent system of importing raw materials from her 
colonies and elsewhere and these were processed into finished 
goods in the factories. She became chiefly a processor of raw 
materials and a tradesman with the world. She bought raw 
wool from Australia and turned out wool fabrics; cotton 
from the United States and Egypt and produced cotton fab- 
rics. Her finished products were exported to the world. And 
so with other products, She controlled the greatest freighter 
fleet in the world and the greatest international banking and 
insurance system in the world. Over the centuries she had 
developed a marvelous trade and manufacturing system and 
great wealth. Since her investments were spread all over the 
world she received from these a handsome income. And, of 
course, under such circumstances, food production—that is, 
the ability within the British Isles to produce food—was not 
vital. In fact, her international trade was so great and so 
important that she found it convenient and advantageous to 
import food for a large percentage of the needs of her popu- 
lation. That merely meant the exchange of finished products 
for food. Holland had her colonies—the Dutch East Indies 
and others—and great trade came to her in this way and, 
of course, great wealth. The same was true of France and 
Belgium. The point I stress is that this complicated system 
of world trade had been built up over a period of centuries 
and that great wealth came to these nations because of their 
colonies and their international trade and the systems of pro- 
tection that were made possible through government approval 
or aid. When I use the word “protection”, I mean particu- 
larly that a government controlling its colonies did not en- 
courage or permit, in many cases, the establishment of fac- 
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tories in the colonies for the processing of raw materials 
because that would have destroyed the real business of proc- 
essing in the homeland. It would have put the factory work- 
ers out of work and it would have been impossible then to 
have the means with which to purchase food to make up for 
the deficiencies of the homeland. 


5. Germany did not like this control of international trade 
enjoyed by her competitors. She had, before the first World 
War, only a few colonies and not very good ones at that, with 
the result that her great strength was all concentrated within 
the confines of her European land area. She was surrounded 
by nations that were either asleep, as in the case of Russia, 
or small, as was the case of Holland and Belgium, or weak 
internally, as was the case with bureaucratic France and her 
ever-quarreling politicians. She was then a powerfully strong 
nation—trying to burst her bonds and, of course, this brought 
on the first World War. 

6. The second World War has not only left the nations 
of Europe prostrate but has substantially broken down their 
fundamental economic backgrounds. The British Empire is 
crumbling. India is gone, and little by little through the 
years the others will get away, probably not in spirit but in a 
substantial way economically. More and more, raw mate- 
rials will be processed into finished goods at the source— 
India, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, etc. 
This won’t happen overnight but it is on the way. As we can 
now see, Holland has a very tenuous hold on her colonies; 
France’s position in respect to some of her colonies is by no 
means strong, and so it goes. The point I make is that the 
day of controlled colonies, formerly the source of great 
strength and wealth to England and certain other European 
nations, is on the wane. This does not mean that these na- 
tions will cease to do business with colonies and world 
nations. In fact, they will have to do it in order to eke out 
any kind of living. But the bloom is off the rose colony-wise 
and this will require an entirely new approach to life by the 
European nations. 

From the foregoing it is evident that (a) the colonial 
system is dying slowly but surely; (b) Europe has under- 
gone—and will continue to undergo—a great metamorphosis ; 
(c) the United States and the western European nations will 
either hold. Russia in check or Russia will dominate Europe; 
(d) the United Nations cannot aid greatly without whole- 
hearted cooperation of western European nations. 

Though the foregoing is the barest of outlines, it is evi- 
dent that there has been a vast change in the economic 
background of European nations and a great social revolution 
is in progress. The end of these great changes is far, far 
from here. 

The United States is playing a very, very dangerous part 
in the old-world problems and controversies against the 
greatest of odds and without, I believe, an adequate under- 
Standing of what it is doing and where it will end up. 

If the western European nations are realistic about the 
gradual death of their empires, if they are realistic about their 
common threat from Russia, they will move, and move fast, 
to unite on a broad, thorough-going basis of federal amalga- 
mation—tearing down as quickly as possible every barrier 
dividing them. If such a program of unification is not carried 
out as fast as possible, our billions will have been largely 
dropped in a rat hole, we will be bled white, and the western 
nations will eventually succumb to Russia. 

A mere military alliance will prove little—just about as 
much, in fact, as was proved by the European nations such 
as Holland, France and Belgium in World War II, which 
was nothing. 


One can only come to the conclusion that one of two 
things will happen in Europe in the future: 

1. Voluntary amalgamation of the western European 
nations. 

2. Involuntary amalgamation of the western European 
nations through conquest. Napoleon and Hitler almost 
brought about the latter. 

It is quite evident that a high price has been, and will be, 
paid for the privilege and deceptive luxury of certain people 
being able to say with pride “I am a Frenchman” or “I am 
a Belgian’, etc., etc. The price that was paid by most Euro- 
pean nations, and ourselves, for the privilege in the first 
World War was terrific in life and money. The same was 
true in the second World War. And any idea that it can’t 
happen again is ridiculous, for even now it is evident that 
all of the western European nations, disunited as they are, 
are a tempting prey. 

Furthermore, even assuming that Russia did not have her 
doctrine of world revolution, some nation in the future will 
look with envious eyes at these separate nations which are 
either inherently weak or made so by constant internal dis- 
agreement. 

Under all of the circumstances, one naturally wonders (a) 
how much influence can we really wield in trying to 
straighten out Europe with its age-old political, economic 
and social problems and (b) will the results always be the 
same—as they have been after World War I and World 
War II? Will we always have to pull our allies’ chestnuts 
out of the fire, then furnish them with new chestnuts and 
also feed and support the vanquished? Or will our allies take 
steps to organize themselves on a practical, realistic, common- 
sense basis? 

I think we should ask ourselves some realistic questions and 
seriously make a deep study of where we are going and how 
much we might reasonably and soundly accomplish in foreign 
fields. Do we, as citizens, fully realize what we are in for? 
Do we know that we are playing with dynamite? Will we 
become an exhausted and bankrupt nation through our con- 
stant involvements abroad? Has much of our foreign policy 
been worked out by amateurs on a day-to-day basis? 

If no genuine move is made toward unification by the 
western European nations, then it is evident that the United 
States, if our present policies are followed, will have to pro- 
vide, forever and a day, a constant prop of great proportions 
to the European nations in the matter of loans, a military 
machine, and the lives of our soldiers and sailors. 

To the degree that we can encourage the European na- 
tions to break down barriers and unite, we should do so. If 
we are going to “sell” the Europeans any ideas, let’s concen- 
trate on this one and cut out the poppycock that we are 
going to teach them about “our way of life.” The founda- 
tion must first be sound before the teaching of a new political 
and economic philosophy can be begun. 

Our government apparently has the notion that the re- 
sources of the United States are bottomless and that the 
dollar itself can accomplish everything, It apparently thinks 
that the dollar is a substitute for intelligent leadership and 
planning. It apparently thinks that stop-gap measures, capri- 
ciously used here and there as the spirit or occasion may de- 
mand, will do the trick. 

The result is that we are getting deeper and deeper into 
a situation which is so serious that no one can deny that the 
United States runs risks of a frightful nature—in many 
directions. 

In international affairs the trading sense that was once 
known in this country as “Yankee horse sense” seems gener- 
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ally to be lacking. We are the experts of the world in mass 
production, mechanization and merchandising, but we are 
certainly a long way from knowing enough about the world 
and world power politics to sit at the same table with some 
of the representatives of other nations. The English and 
Russians can out-trade us politically any day in the week— 
including Sunday and holidays. 

Our first efforts should be toward the integration of the 
Western Hemisphere, developing all of its natural resources 
and protecting this hemisphere to the utmost against foreign 
enemies. We should tap all of the resources in the Western 
Hemisphere for basic raw materials of which we are short. 
Insofar as Europe is concerned, we should deal with it on a 
sound and realistic basis only, doing what is practical. And 
we should give aid of a large nature only if the European 
nations get down to the stern realities of their precarious 
position. Such realities obviously require a plan that involves 
the unification of western European countries. 

If we get into another major war, it will without doubt 
result in our becoming a completely socialistic state. This 
will be so because as a nation we will have become bankrupt. 
Our national debt, now over two hundred and fifty billions, 
will soar, in the case of a war, to one trillion dollars or 
more. We will be even more completely regimented in a 
new war than in the last. We will have further dipped into 
our ever-dwindling supplies of oil, timber and other precious 
assets, We will become a “have-not” nation. Private owner- 
ship after the next war will be a thing of the past. Con- 
fiscatory income and inheritance taxes will be imposed. The 
free enterprise system will be as dead as a dodo. 

The irony of it all is that we will again fight the new war 
in the name of freedom and, in all probability, come out of 
it as completely regimented as Russia is today. 

Obviously there is a great need for us to return to sound 


principles. Insofar as our foreign affairs are concerned, we 
would better practice them sanely, free from the sob-sister 
approach, but realistically from our own and the other fel- 
low’s standpoint, 

We will have to stop our wild spending of the people’s 
money—a policy that defies all natural laws of economics. 

We will have to stick to the fundamental that the “com- 
petitive-profit” system has made possible the benefits which 
have made our nation great. 

We will have to take all steps to preserve the United 
States and not dissipate its strength. 

We should recognize that we cannot pour untold billions 
into the European scene with profit to the Europeans or 
ourselves if their structural set-up is wrong. 

We should recognize that human nature being what it is, 
few humans would work as hard as they do if they had a 
rich uncle always in the background ready to help them over 
every obstacle in the road. 

We should recognize that in our daily and personal lives, 
we expect the other fellow to handle his problems and work 
out his own salvation, giving him help when he is stumped 
but only to the degree that he needs and deserves it. 

We should recognize that real leadership would insist that 
each nation have the basic responsibility to work out its own 
salvation. 

We should recognize that we cannot change and reform 
the world to our standards by dollars alone. 

We should recognize that we cannot purchase another 
man’s conscience and that we cannot permanently influence 
his beliefs with money. 

And finally, let me quote the ancient and wise philosopher 
who said “The time will come when our posterity will 
wonder at our ignorance of things so plain”. 
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tices is relatively new to conferences on international 

affairs. It is new, not merely in the sense that this is 
the first time the subject has come before the Economic and 
Social Council. It is new in the sense that only in the post- 
war years have Governments seriously given consideration 
to the problem and worked upon it together. 

Since it was the United States which placed the item on 
the Council’s agenda, I want to speak for a little while 
about the reasons why we proposed it and about what we 
feel might flow from the fact that an important organ of the 
United Nations may choose to act in this field. 

For more than sixty years, the public policy of the United 
States has condemned cartels and monopolies. During this 
period we have repeatedly tightened our laws against monop- 
olies and have steadily increased our budgetary expenditures 
and the size of the staff we use to discover and prosecute 
monopolies. We now initiate about two new legal proceed- 
ings per week, designed either to destroy existing monopolies 
and cartels or to forestall the rise of new ones. Although 
we have not been wholly successful in eliminating restrictive 
business practices, we have been able to keep the industrial 
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markets of the United States basically competitive and there- 
by provide an essential safeguard for our high productivity, 
our rapid industrial progress, and our high and continuously 
rising standard of living. 

The Government of the United States looks upon any 
action to prevent restrictive business practices by the United 
Nations as a supporting arm for policies which already have 
been accepted by this Council. 

To be more specific, we are all agreed that the most press- 
ing problem before the world today is increasing the stand- 
ards of living of people everywhere. Yet international car- 


. tels, which are now in the process of increasing their power 


and the range of their influence, can, should they so desire, 
frustrate the end we seek. 

We are agreed similarly that measures must be taken to 
increase international trade. Yet cartels can undo much of 
the positive work that governments now are doing collec- 
tively. 

We are agreed that strenuous efforts should be made to 
promote economic development, to utilize efficiently our 
natural and human resources, to improve productivity and 
the adaptation of modern technology in industry, We may 
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not always agree on the affirmative steps needed to accom- 
plish these ends. But we should be able to agree rather 
readily to prevent private business praatices which obstruct 
their achievement. 

Business practices which have monopolistic effects are in- 
consistent with the economic and social ends sought by free 
governments. Unchecked, they can become a major barrier 
to the economic programs cherished by this Council. In this 
sense, the measures here proposed by the United States are 
designed to protect the structure we are building together, 
to prevent its being undermined or weakened. 

One of the major foreign policy objectives of governments 
since the war has been to increase the volume of interna- 
tional trade by reducing trade barriers. To this end, many 
countries have participated in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, under which tariffs, quantitative restric- 
tions, and other trade barriers have been reduced or elimi- 
nated. Other special arrangements have sought the same 
end—for example, the European Payments Union, the 
Benelux agreement and the Schuman Plan. 

Yet the trade barriers imposed by cartels are fully capable 
of bringing about the same results as tariffs, quotas and 
other trade restrictions, nearly as fast as they are removed 
by governments. In fact, they can limit trade even more 
severely. 

Let me give you a case in point. The most common form 
of international cartel is one in which an individual com- 
pany, or a group of companies operating in the same coun- 
try, is given the exclusive right to sell in its home market. 
In return, this company or group agrees to stay out of the 
home markets of other participants in the cartel. Markets 
of countries in which there is no cartel member are allocated 
or divided up among the individual cartel members by agree- 
ment. 

A relatively short time ago my Government uncovered 
and broke up, by court decree, a cartel composed of Ameri- 
can and European producers, which had deliberately pre- 
vented the development of an important industry in Latin 
America. 

Certair. European and American manufacturers had agreed 
upon an arrangement under which they gave each other 
exclusive rights to sales in their own national territory. In 
addition, this arrangement gave the United States producers 
exclusive rights to sell in India, Iran, Iraq, and Egypt. The 
markets of China, South America and certain Central Ameri- 
can countries were divided between American and European 
producers under quotas that varied from country to country. 

The participants undertook even to prevent independent 
business enterprises, that is, non-cartel members, from mak- 
ing shipments that might offset the restrictive effects of the 
quota assigned. In this particular instance, if a cartel mem- 
ber failed to keep a non-member producer in his own country 
from shipping the controlled product into export markets 
dominated by the cartel, the cartel member in question had 
his own export quota cut by an amount corresponding to 
what the non-member had shipped ab-oad into cartel terri- 
tory. In other words, cartel members were put into the posi- 
tion where they had to police independent producers in their 
respective countries. 

The cartel members also agreed that if any member should 
erect a plant in any export market reserved for him, that 
plant would not be permitted to export to other countries. 
If a member of the cartel erected a plant in a country whose 
markets he shared with other members of the cartel, it was 
agreed that he would offer proportionate ownership to those 
Particular members. 


These provisions in themselves were enough to retard in- 
dustrial development in the countries whose markets were 
divided among members of the cartel. But in practice, the 
cartel members went even further. They used their market 
agreement to establish high prices. When they heard of 
any independent attempt to build a competing plant in any 
country, they cut prices in that particular country, just long 
enough to prevent the new plant from getting started. In 
one case, one of the cartel members actually built a small 
plant in a Latin American country to forestall the erection 
of a larger plant by an independent competitor. 

The purpose of the cartel I have been describing, as re- 
vealed in the court proceedings in the suit brought by the 
United States Government, was to preserve for its members 
as much of their export markets as possible, by limiting the 
development of production within those markets. 

This example, taken from real life—from the records of 
the United States courts—illustrates how international car- 
tels can influence the economy of the world. By allocating 
export markets among its members, an international cartel 
may channel trade as it wishes, to or from any market. It can 
do so as decisively as a government could through tariffs and 
preferential agreements. By setting private quotas, it may 
impose quantitative restrictions on trade fully as effective 
as any quota set by any government. By preventing imports 
into the home markets of its members, it may impose a series 
of private embargoes upon trade, embargoes as effective as any 
governmental restriction. The overall effect may be not only 
to hinder the growth of trade; it may also frustrate the 
efforts of underdeveloped countries to develop any particular 
industry. 

There is one important difference between the trade bar- 
riers established by cartels and those established by govern- 
ments. A tariff law in a free country must be voted by the 
representatives of the people. The lawmakers must decide on 
the size and shape and form of trade restriction which reflects 
the interests of their nation and its citizens. But a cartel 
agreement is arranged by private organizations, and the 
interests served are private interests alone. Moreover, in 
a cartel, the enterprises making these decisions may not even 
be owned by the citizens of the country whose trade they 
allocate. They may not even be domiciled within that 
country. 

A second objective of governments, as revealed by the 
activities of this Council, is the attainment of high levels of 
production and employment. The restrictions imposed by 
cartels may thwart this purpose also, by restricting production 
and consequently restricting employment. 

In the last ten years, the United States has invoked its 
anti-trust laws against more than 60 international restrictive 
arrangements, and it has examined a considerable number of 
others. We have not encountered any case in which a cartel 
agreement contains any provision designed to regularize em- 
ployment or expand payrolls. If cartels ever do serve such a 
purpose, it is only indirectly. 

Indeed, court hearings have shown instances where, for 
the purpose of maintaining prices, cartels have reduced the 
volume of production or sale and have prevented the con- 
struction of new plants. Such restrictions, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have been adopted without reference to their effects 
on employment. The possible exceptions are in the few coun- 
tries where cartels are under explicit or tacit surveillance 
by the State. 

A third objective of this Council and of governments is te 
improve technology. This is an end sought by all progressive 
countries. But it is especially important for underdeveloped 
countries. 
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I have already mentioned how, to protect the export busi- 
ness of their members, cartels may limit their own invest- 
ment in productive facilities in the countries which they re- 
gard as export markets, and how they may also seek to pre- 
vent such investment by others. To discourage independent 
producers, our court records show that they often use the 
weapons of cut-throat competition, denial of access to patents 
and technical know-how, refusal to supply raw materials, and 
efforts to prevent access to credit. 

If they fail to prevent the rise of an industry in a new 
country, cartel members have been known to acquire a share 
of ownership in locally owned plants, not for the purpose of 
developing them, but for the purpose of retarding and limit- 
ing their growth. 

In developed and underdeveloped countries alike, cartel 
members may delay the introduction of new technology to 
avoid a decline in the value of the equipment they already 
possess. A favorite device for repressing new technology is 
through the “patent pool”. Cartel members have been known 
to obtain patents both on the process which they themselves 
intend to use and on alternative processes which non-member 
competitors might use. 

By exchange of patents, it is possible for each member of 
a cartel to obtain, in the markets allocated to him, the 
strength that inheres in all of the patents owned by all of 
the members; and at the same time prevent any independent 
company from using these patents. Thus, in many countries, 
the cartel member may reserve to himself alone the patented 
technology which he actually makes use of, may limit produc- 
tion under that technology, and may prevent any competitor 
from using patented technology developed by all the cartel 
members, which he owns, but does not use. 

A fourth major purpose of this Council and of our gov- 
ernments, especially since the second World War, has been to 
raise the level of productivity of industry. 

Where cartel restrictions take the place of competition 
they often impair productivity and reduce efficiency. They 
may give undue protection to the inefficient concern. In some 
cartels, our experience in prosecuting them has shown that 
prices are deliberately set high enough to cover the costs of 
even the least efficient member of the industry. 

Cartels may also reduce efficiency by employing restrictions 
which destroy the incentive for cartel members to expand 
their businesses. Where a cartel assigns quotas to its mem- 
bers, the quota system protects the inefficient enterprise 
against loss of its market. At the same time it binds the 
efficient enterprise to its limited market. 

Cartels may also reduce efficiency by curtailing output. 
Limitations on markets prevent an industry from using its 
plant capacity fully, thereby increasing the unit cost of opera- 
tion. This effect may be enlarged still further by restrictions 
which prevent members from adopting new productive meth- 
ods to replace old ones. 

Mr. President, at the core of our work here in the Council 
is a common goal, the goal of enabling all people to enjoy a 
higher standard of living. To accomplish this purpose, the 
prices of consumer goods must be low relative to the com- 
pensation of labor. The ratio of wages to prices must tend 
to become more favorable with passing time. 

Cartels often stand in the way of this primary goal. They 
may be used to raise prices or to prevent price declines. They 
thus maximize profits at the expense of the standard of living. 
Through such cartel practices as price-raising and price-main- 
taining, they take unfair advantage of the fact that business 


can organize more readily and more effectively than con- 
sumers, 


Thus, cartel restrictions may impose trade barriers while 
governments are trying to reduce trade barriers. Cartel re- 
strictions may reduce production and employment while gov- 
ernments are trying to increase them. Cartel restrictions may 
thwart industrial development while governments are trying 
to promote it. They may reduce productive efficiency while 
governments are trying to stimulate it; and, by raising prices, 
may reduce the buying power of consumers while govern- 
ments are trying to raise the standard of living of consumers. 
Such effects call for corrective action by governments. 


II 


Now is the time to take such action. Although the war 
destroyed some cartels and temporarily reduced the effec- 
tiveness of others, the revival of cartel restrictions is evident 
at present, in spite of the conspicuous absence of a trade de- 
pression, which is often used as an excuse for cartels. Since 
the beginning of 1946, the United States has found it neces- 
sary to institute legal proceedings against 29 different busi- 
ness arrangements restrictive of international trade, in each 
of which both American enterprises and enterprises from 
other countries participated. We have encountered evidence 
of the post-war existence, in territories outside of American 
jurisdiction, of at least 19 different international cartel ar- 
rangements. And, in at least eight of these cartels, it is ap- 
parent that steps have been taken since the war to renew or 
strengthen their power. Postwar trade has not yet succumbed 
to a system of private restrictions as stifling and pervasive as 
that of the two decades preceding the war. But a trend back 
to such a system is becoming apparent. 

Restrictions that reduce productivity and technological 
progress are always objectionable if our effort is to secure 
higher levels of production and rising living standards. They 
are peculiarly objectionable in this period when the security 
as well as the prosperity of the free nations depends upon full 
production. To curb objectionable restrictions now is there- 
fore especially important. It will be easier to do so at this 
time than it may be a few years hence when private business 
restrictions, if unchecked, may have proliferated into an even 
more thorny hedge of trade barriers. 


III 


Small countries and small companies stand to gain most 
from the removal of international carte] barriers that restrict 
exports. They stand to gain most from the removal of cartel 
arrangements that restrict efficient production; and from the 
removal of cartel obstacles to economic development and tech- 
nical progress. 

Business enterprises that are compelled by international 
cartel agreements to limit themselves to a relatively small 
national market are likely to be unable to become either large 
enough or specialized enough for efficient production and may 
be specifically prevented from adopting efficient methods. In 
the bargaining within a cartel for export markets, the more 
powerful and efficient enterprises tend to obtain a gradual 
increase in their percentage of the total business and thus to 
weaken further the position of the producers in the’ smaller 
countries. A cartel is not a charitable institution, and it 
gives the small and weak no better terms than they are able 
to exact. 

That the problem of monopolistic cartel restrictions is 
one in which all governments have a common interest is 
further attested by the utterances of statesmen and the action 
of governments. 

The United States is encouraged to believe in the possi- 
bility of effective international action against monopoly by 
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the fact that domestic legislation on the same subject has been 
recently adopted or is now under consideration in many 
countries. We have applauded the recent statement by the 
distinguished Premier of France against secret price-raising 
agreements that protect inefficiency and tend to impair pro- 
duction; and we have taken note with pleasure of his ex- 
pressed intention to sponsor legislation against such agree- 
ments. We have admired the rapidly developing program of 
the United Kingdom for investigating questionable business 
arrangements and taking legislative action against them 
where harm to the public interest becomes apparent. We 
have been interested in the investigatory legislation of Sweden 
and the corrective legislation in Norway and Denmark. We 
are following with interest the consideration of corrective 
measures against abuses of economic power which have 
reached various stages of development in France, Belgium, 
Sweden, Italy, Norway and Denmark. We hope and believe 
that national concern about monopoly problems will con- 
tinue to grow and will provide an increasing amount of 
agreement upon which international cooperation can rest. 

But although national action to cope with restrictive busi- 
ness practices that are international in scope is partly effec- 
tive, it is not sufficient. The experience of the United States 
shows clearly the limitations of national laws that are not 
reinforced by international action. Such laws do not enable 
consuming countries, dependent upon imports from a cartel 
that is domiciled abroad, to protect themselves from arbitrary 
decisions by the cartel about the price or quality of the com- 
modities they import. Through their national laws such con- 
suming countries cannot prevent their national markets from 
being allocated to a particular member of a foreign cartel, 
and cannot prevent that member from exploiting his monopoly 
position. Neither can such consuming countries use their 
national laws to overcome barriers to industrial development 
that may be imposed from abroad by a cartel. 

Moreover, national laws may be insufficient to enable a 
single country to ascertain the facts about cartel practices 
that affect its trade. Cartel meetings may be held abroad and 
the records of their proceedings may be kept abroad where 
they are inaccessible. International cartel members may get 
around their national laws by having foreign subsidiaries act 
in their behalf in making agreements that would be illegal, if 
made by the parent corporation in its home country. More- 
over, an agreement made by an American corporation which 
is unenforcible in the United States may be enforced in the 
courts of some other country or under arbitral procedures 
which have the force of law in certain countries. Thus, inter- 
national action is needed to supplement national action in dis- 
covering the existence of harmful cartel arrangements and in 
making it possible for individual governments to protect 
their citizens against them. 

More important still, however, is the fact that interna- 
tional action is needed to safeguard the strength, the sta- 
bility, and the prosperity of the international trade system, 
upon which the well-being of all participating nations largely 
depends. The United States knows that it cannot be pros- 
perous in a world that is poor, nor have a large volume of 
trade in a world where trade is restricted or shrinking. It 
has recognized this fact in its policy of making loans for 
economic development and expansion; in its policy of further- 
ing economic cooperation ; in its sponsorship and financing of 
technical assistance. What is true of us is equally true of 
other nations. The trade of every country suffers when the 
flow of world trade is restricted. Any action by cartels that 
lowers European standards of living by curtailing production 
and trade in Europe does direct harm to the Western Hemi- 


sphere and to Asia. By the same token any action by cartels 
that interferes with the standard of living in the United 
States and Latin America automatically has detrimental 
effects on both Asia and Europe. Hence, every country has 
an interest in contributing to the efforts of the others to 
thwart monopolistic restrictions wherever they may be found, 


even though its own exports and imports are not directly 
involved. 


IV 


Almost alone among the great economic problems of the 
postwar world, the problem of restrictive business practices 
is one for which there is not now any international program 
of action. Governmental barriers to trade are being reduced 
by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Arrange- 
ments are in existence to cope with any surpluses that may 
arise among primary materials, The United Nations has 
established a technical assistance program and has taken steps 
to promote full employment and economic development. But 
there is no international program in effect to eliminate busi- 
ness restrictions that substitute private trade barriers for 
public ones; to prevent private international cartels from 
flouting publicly sponsored agreements dealing with com- 
modity surpluses; to prevent action by private groups that 
may run contrary to the full employment and economic de- 
velopment policies of the United Nations. A proposal for 
such a program was included in the draft charter for an 
International Trade Organization, prepared at Havana, but 
that charter is no longer under active consideration by gov- 
ernments. No resolution on the subject has ever been adopted 
by this Council. 

The resolution that is before you proposes that this Council 
take two steps. The first is to reaffirm the principle that was 
formulated in the Havana Charter. The second is to set up 
and ad hoc committee to devise appropriate machinery to give 
effect to that principle. 

The principle that was included in the Havana Charter 
was subjected to study by every country that participated in 
the drafting of that document. Two preliminary conferences 
were held before the long conference of Havana itself, as 
well as many informal discussions at a staff level between 
interested governments, The difference of opinion between 
those who thought cartels were always bad, and those who 
thought they were sometimes good and sometimes bad, were 
reconciled by a provision that action should be taken against 
restrictive business practices, not on an arbitrary basis, but 
upon a showing that they had harmful effects upon trade. 
The fact that this approach to the problem has been sub- 
sequently invoked in other international agreements of a 
temporary nature convinces the United States that its reason- 
ableness has now been generally accepted. 

The first part of our draft resolution recommends that 
governments observe this principle in their dealings with one 
another. 

The remainder of our draft resolution provides that steps 
shall be taken to give effect to the principle. The machinery 
provided to deal with restrictive business practices in the 
Havana Charter assumed the existence of the rest of the 
administrative machinery of the International Trade Organi- 
zation. In the absence of such an organization, there is need 
to devise new machinery in order that states may effectively 
cooperate with one another for this particular common pur- 
pose. 

In devising such new machinery two stages of activity are 
required. The first involves the formulation of appropriate 
methods of cooperation among governments in dealing with 
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objectionable business practices. It includes consideration of 
such matters as devising procedures for receiving complaints, 
for ascertaining facts, and for agreeing upon such remedial 
action as may be needed. It also includes the formulation of 
appropriate plans for the study of restrictive practices in 
order that governments may have the necessary information 
to guide them in arriving at agreements to the proper policies 
to be followed in dealing with such matters. 

This part of the preparatory work is assigned to an ad hoc 
committee of the Council. We visualize the committee as 
formulating the terms of an international agreement about 
restrictive business practices, omitting, however, the portion 
of such an agreement which determines the final location of 
the work. 

Since this committee will need to consider a large num- 
ber of details, we think that its membership should be small. 
So far as is possible in a small committee, we have tried to 
include, in our suggestion for membership, countries which 
have had experience in curbing restrictive business practices 
by various means, countries which are now actively develop- 
ing legislation for this purpose, countries substantially en- 
gaged in international trade both as exporters and as im- 
porters, and representation by both countries with a high 
degree of industrial development and countries which are 
not so developed. 

The second stage of activity requires the consideration of 
what international body should carry out any agreement that 
may be made by governments concerning the elimination of 
restrictive business practices. It is not necessary to decide this 
question until the general nature of the proposed procedures 
has been formulated. Accordingly, our resolution provides 
that the Secretary-General shall consult with other interna- 
tional bodies as to the proper body to act as an instrument 
for implementing any international arrangement dealing with 
restrictive business practices, and that, after he had obtained 
these views, he shall make a report and recommendations to 
the Council. The combined recommendations of the ad hoc 
committee and the Secretary-General will constitute the pro- 
posed terms of an agreement to give effect to the principle 
contained in the first part of our resolution. 

Restrictive business practices such as I have been discussing 


are international in scope. The companies that engage in 
them in the international market are nationals of many dif- 
ferent countries—among them, I regret to say, nationals of 
the United States. We do not deny or seek to conceal the 
fact that Americans have participated in international cartels. 

But when they do so they violate the law and public policy 
of the United States. And when the Government of the 
United States discovers such violation, we take corrective 
action. 

Sixty-one years ago, in 1890, to be exact, the first Amer- 
ican law was passed forbidding monopolies and agreements to 
restrict trade in the United States. ‘Twenty years later, sup- 
plementary laws were passed for the purpose of adding pre- 
ventive action to the corrective action that had been provided 
in the older legislation. These new statutes undertook to stop 
monopolistic practices in their incipiency. They also set up 
machinery for investigation, designed to inform the Congress 
of any new monopoly problems that might not be adequately 
dealt with by existing laws. In 1936, we tightened our law 
against price discrimination that might injure competition; 
and in 1950 we made it unlawful for one corporation to ac- 
quire the assets of another if competition is thereby sub- 
stantially lessened. 

During the sixty years of operation of our original anti- 
trust law we have prosecuted approximately 1,000 cases in 
our courts of law. The more recent laws have also been very 
actively used. Today, more than 600 people are engaged in 
the enforcement of these laws. As I have already told you, 
during the last ten years at least sixty of our prosecutions 
have been directed against cartel activities involving inter- 
national as well as domestic trade. 

Mr. President, the United States is fully aware of the 
fact that our institutions are not perfect. We are also aware 
of the fact that we have not fully succeeded in avoiding restric- 
tive business practices. But it is a part of the democratic 
way of life that where there is a wrong there shall be a 
remedy. The American anti-trust laws are our remedy against 
monopolies and cartels. The resolution we are proposing here 
is designed to take the first step in providing an international 
remedy against international monopolies and cartels, when 
they have harmful effects upon international trade. 


An “Open World Policy” 


DENMARK WILL HELP BREAK DOWN BARRIERS 
By OLE BJORN KRAFT, Foreign Minister of Denmark 
Delivered at a Press Conference, United Nations Headquarters, New York, N. Y., September 12, 1951 


about Denmark’s share in the work of the United 

Nations. When, on her Constitution Day, Denmark 
became a member of the United Nations, the Danish people 
felt that the end of the war and the founding of this great 
world organization meant to them the end of all hardships 
and sorrows brought upon them during the dark years of 
occupation. 

Like the rest of the Western world we now expected a 
long period of peace, and we concentrated our force on re- 
construction, the necessity of which was so evident. 

However, it didn’t work out that way. Many hopes were 
shattered. Nevertheless, we still consider the United Nations 
the foundation of a new and a better world. We hope that 
like an island of coral, it will first grow invisibly beneath 
the water and then one day rise into the sun. 


1: is hardly necessary for me to speak to you in general 


We do not believe that the world-wide work which is 
being done here is in vain. But we realize that the United 
Nations Organization must be strengthened and that it has 
been exposed to grave dangers and still is. Whether the Or- 
ganization will conquer these dangers depends on what those 
nations, who sincerely support the principles of the Charter, 
can do and will do. 

I wish to adhere to the statement recently made by the 
United States Representatives to the United Nations, Am- 
bassador Warren R. Austin, in which he pointed out that 
the growing strength of the free world, the constant develop- 
ment of our machinery for collective action, and our demon- 
strated determination to use it, if necessary, are the hope te 
peace. 

When the unprovoked aggression in Korea took place we 
found ourselves at a cross-roads. Had the free Nations 
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wavered at that time and had they given way to the ag- 
gressor, confidence in the United Nations would have col- 
lapsed, as was the case when the people lost confidence in the 
League of Nations. 

But the United Nations did not fail. The notion “Col- 
lective Security” became a living reality. The Acheson plan 
“Uniting for Peace” has now made it possible, even should 
the Security Council be paralyzed, to cooperate in defending 
the principles of International Law which condemn war as a 
means for nations to have their own will. 

The fighting in Korea has not ended yet. I should like to 
say that in my country there exists a strong understanding 
of the efforts that the sixteen Nations, and above all the 
United States of America, are doing in the hard, bloody and 
bitter fight in defense of the rights of self determination of a 
people placed under the protection of the United Nations. 

Let me state it clearly: All free Nations must consider this 
war their own war since it is fought for our children and 
our children’s children so they may live in peace and grow 
up in peace and security. This should be worth the sacrifice. 

Denmark’s share in the fight against aggression has so far 
mainiy consisted of humanitarian help. We are especially 
happy for the recognition accorded our hospital ship “Jut- 
landia” for her contribution. “Jutlandia” will remain at the 
disposal of the United Nations as long as the war goes on. 

Furthermore, Denmark, Norway and Sweden are at pres- 
ent cooperating in planning joint ways and means to con- 
tribute to the healing of the wounds of war, when peace has 
been restored. 

However, we also realize that the future challenges us to 
be prepared, and, therefore, Denmark, like Norway, has in- 
formed the Secretary-General of her intention under the 
Acheson plan to establish a specially trained battalion which 
can be made available to the United Nations. A law to this 
effect will be submitted to the Danish Parliament at the next 
session this October. And I am pleased to state that all demo- 
cratic political parties in Denmark stand firmly behind our 
decision to form such a battalion. Should the truce talks 
finally collapse, the Danish Government will consider the 
question of sending troops to Korea. 

None of us doubt that the peoples of the world find them- 
selves in a most critical period. None of us can guarantee 
that our efforts for peace will succeed. But we must not 
give up hope that we will be able to conquer the fear, mis- 
trust and tension in which we are actually living. I do not 
share the opinion of those who in a defeatist way accept the 
present situation as an omen of future conditions. 


Of course, it is necessary to live up to the requirements 
of the present, and I wholeheartedly support the need for 
consolidating and extending the cooperation for defense 
which empowers the Atlantic Nations today to defend their 
life and security and by which the United Nations is given 
the strength to stop arising conflicts. 


But we must set our goal still higher, Our generation has 
the possibility of steering the course of this world on to a 
new and better road. It is not enough to fight the symptoms 
and effects of evil. We have to get at the roots of it, to the 
real background of the existing fear and tension. 


In spite of all disappointments we have to carry on un- 
tiringly in our efforts to establish peaceful relations and 
confident cooperation among all nations. We must have a 
“long range policy.” We must break down all barriers now 
excluding millions of people from the rest of the world. 

As long as the population of these areas are unable to get 
a true picture of the surrounding world, and as long as the 
rest of the world does not know what is happening where 
these populations live, no public opinion can function in a 
right manner. 

I believe we must go in for an “open world policy.” If 
we do not succeed in breaking down the invisible barriers 
now preventing free exchange of information between peo- 
ples, every effort for a permanent and durable unity will 
collapse. 

My compatriot, professor Niels Bohr, in an open letter 
of June, 1950, has formulated this point of view in a fas- 
cinating and clear way. Professor Bohr’s appeal certainly 
deserves widespread attention. 

In this connection I view with great satisfaction the efforts 
made, especially by the United States of America, to con- 
tribute towards a free and open world. The resolution to 
this effect passed by the United States Senate, as well as 
the letter which President Truman has sent in this connec- 
tion to the President of the U.S.S.R., was an expression of 
that “long range policy” which is necessary to guide us 
through troubled waters. We shall run into many disap- 
pointments. For a while our words will fall on stone; how- 
ever, like the old Hebrews when building the temple, we 
have to work with a sword in one hand and a mason’s 
trowel in the other. 

Denmark stands ready to contribute within her power 
towards the implementation of the basic principles of the 
United Nations to the greatest possible extent for the better- 
ment of human life. 


Higher Education’s Appalling Responsibilities 
CORRECTING THE CULTURAL LAG 


By JAMES H. HALSEY, President, University of Bridgeport 
Delivered at the Opening Convocation of the College Year, University of Bridgeport, September 25, 1951 


colleges and universities faced such appalling respon- 
sibilities as they encounter in this autumn or 1951. 
Historically, the role of higher education has been com- 
paratively simple and easily defined. Our colleges and uni- 
versities were supposed to preserve, disseminate, and advance 
knowledge. Today our colleges still have these three tasks 
to perform, but in addition they find themselves confronted 
now with a new and awesome list of other responsibilities. 
The additional responsibilities result from the present state of 
world affairs and are due principally to the splitting of the 
atom and the threat of Communism. 


Nistes in the history of higher education have our 


Then to make matters worse for higher education, colleges 
and universities today are on the verge of bankruptcy and 
under suspicion. They are having their own private depres- 
sion in the midst of the greatest prosperity boom in the na- 
tion’s history. College enrollments have decreased, faculties 
have been decimated, incomes are down, salaries and costs 
are up, and building restrictions are imposed. At the same 
time, misguided zealots shout ““Communist”’ at every college 
professor who ventures a new idea or selects a different text 
book, pressure groups issue blanket condemnations of new 
curriculum developments, and State Legislatures conduct 
investigations about subversive campus activities. 
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If the colleges and universities in 1951 are able to assume 
all their awful responsibilities in the face of all their frustra- 
tions, then they will have performed heroic and distinguished 
service. If they fail in their efforts, they will have plenty of 
valid excuses. 

But, if higher education cannot or does not shoulder its 
1951 responsibilities, the result will be much more serious 
than the mere failure of a social institution to perform its 
normal services. Because, if the colleges fail now, the result 
might be catastrophic, and the catastrophe could be the col- 
lapse of our civilization. 

This is so because it is only our higher educational insti- 
tutions which can possibly cope with today’s national and 
international problems. None of our other institutions, alone, 
can solve these problems, because none of them is essentially 
a thinking institution; and to solve today’s global problems 
requires thought—a great amount of unbiased, independent, 
and critical thought—and colleges are the only institutions 
man has yet devised which are centers of independent and 
critical thinking. 

The new and additional responsibilities of colleges are 
many and complex and varied. Perhaps it is not correct to 
call these additional responsibilities new, because they have 
been in evidence for many years. However, the atom bomb 
and Communism have intensified them and made them acute. 
Time is no longer on our side and these problems must be 
solved now or else we perish. 

I wish it were possible to find one word which would de- 
scribe these new college responsibilities in order to bring 
them more sharply into focus, but they do not lend themselves 
to one word descriptions. However, for the sake of emphasis 
and at the risk of over-simplification, I shall endeavor to state 
these acute responsibilities of higher education in one brief 
sentence. 

In my opinion, the responsibility of colleges and univer- 
sities today is to bridge the gap between scientific progress 
and ethical standards. Social scientists for many years have 
called this gap the cultural lag. 

Today we have atomic power, miracle drugs, jet propul- 
sion, synthetic cloth, and life expectancy at a new peak. The 
average man lives in splendor undreamed of by kings of old. 
But at the same time we have bribery in national defense, 
gamblers in city halls, youthful dope addicts, basketball scan- 
dals, and West Point cribbers. 

How shall we bridge this ever widening gap between our 
prowess as inventors and builders and our moral behavior is 
the new and acute problem of our higher educational institu- 
tions in the autumn of 1951! 

In order to meet this responsibility and solve the problem 
of the cultural lag there are three main steps which must 
be taken, and in taking these three steps the colleges must 
lead the way. While the problem as a whole cannot be stated 
in one word, the three steps to the problem’s solution can 
be so described. These three steps can be represented by 
these words: Communication, Freedom, and Ethics. 

By communication, I mean the process whereby indi- 
viduals, groups, organizations, institutions, and even nations 
express their opinions and make known their wants and de- 
sires. The principal means of communication which man uses 
involves the use of speech and writing. Unfortunately these 
instruments too often prove to be unsatisfactory, ineffective, 
and sometimes the actual cause of misunderstanding. Hence 
if we hope to eliminate the cultural lag, we must improve 
our system of communications. 

Today our society is so complex and requires so many 
specialists that communication is difficult and sometimes al- 
most impossible. This is true in spite of our mass media of 


communication such as newspapers, radio and television. This 
situation is often described as a problem in semantics or word 
meaning. 

The chemist cannot understand the sociologist; the busi- 
ness man cannot understand the professor; the soldier can- 
not understand the statesman; the Republican cannot under- 
stand the Democrat; and almost nobody can understand the 
lawyer or the psychologist or the Russians. 

We have numerous troubles in communication right here 
on our own campus. Sometimes you students do not under- 
stand us, and sometimes we do not understand you. Some. 
times the faculty does not understand the administration, 
and we in administration do not understand the faculty. In 
every instance of misunderstanding on our campus, I am posi- 
tive that the principal cause is due to faulty communication, 

You can imagine the problems which arise internationally 
and in the United Nations where so many different languages 
are involved and where there must be dependence on in- 
complete and sometimes inaccurate translations, 

Then imagine the magnitude of the problem with the il- 
literates throughout the world. How can we explain Amer- 
icanism and democracy and private enterprise and liberty to 
people who cannot read and write. I am told there are 
70,000,000 illiterates in Latin America and probably 500,- 
000,000 in Asia. Is it any wonder we have trouble in com- 
municating with strangers abroad who speak different lan- 
guages when sometimes we do not understand each other here 
in America, or Connecticut, or even in Bridgeport? 

It is possible that our whole problem of communications 
would be improved if our schools and colleges could some- 
how encourage wider reading of thought-provoking peri- 
odicals and serious books rather than so much perusing of 
picture magazines, comic books, and ephemeral novels. Two 
examples of effective communication which we can always use 
as models for their brevity, simplicity, and clear messages are 
the eternal classics represented by the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Gettysburg Address. Both of these immortal utterances are 
brief and comprehensive, yet no one fails to understand them. 

However, this matter of communicating is not necessarily 
solved by teaching people to read and write and by increas- 
ing the number of years of schooling. Remember all the 
specialists who cannot understand each other and remember 
the bureaucrats and their administrative ‘“gobbledegook” 
memoranda. What we need to do is to teach people to use 
language clearly and effectively. 

One of the principal reasons so much progress has been 
made in the realm of science and technology is because science 
has developed its own language which is mathematics. 
meter is 39.37 inches in Mobile, Alabama, or Moscow, 
Russia, and the square of the hypotenuse yields the same 
product on any right triangle and place in the world. 

If our economists and sociologists and psychologists and 
educators and political scientists could only get together and 
agree on the exact and precise meanings of such words as 
democracy, liberty, freedom, private enterprise, and many 
other words we all use so glibly but with so many different 
meanings, I am certain we would make tremendous progress 
in improving our communications. 

Thus, the first task of colleges and universities in bridg- 
ing the gap between man’s scientific advancement and his 
moral behavior is to accelerate a system of communication 
which will eliminate confusion and bring about mutual 
understanding. All you college students should keep this 
communications goal constantly before you, not only to help 
you succeed here in your studies, but to help you achieve the 
aims of a higher education so that you may better assume 
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your opportunities and responsibilities as a participating citi- 
zen in our American democracy. 

The second new responsibility the college faces today is one 
which can never be accomplished unless the communication 
system is improved. This second task is to maintain and per- 
petrate freedom of thought and expression not only here in 
America, but every place in the world. Whenever freedom 
of thought and expression is curbed, nations stagnate and 
civilizations die. 

Freedom of thought and expression imply criticism and 
criticism is seldom popular; it is especially unpopular in times 
of national peril. However, independent and critical think- 
ing is probably needed more in a time of crisis than at any 
other time. 

These are days of crises and on every hand we see numer- 
ous evidences of attempts to curb freedom of thought and 
freedom of expression. Thoroughout the country we hear 
charges of “Communist” and “subversive” hurled at people 
who might disagree with the prevailing trend of thought. 
Responsible citizens have become victims of smear tacties, 
character assassins, and guilt by association. People are be- 
coming fearful and timid. Social scientists have to be care- 
ful in their research work or in announcing their findings, 
and well qualified citizens hestitate to risk their reputations 
in government service. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, former chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says that even he, who has certainly never 
tried to be a conformist, has been so intimidated of the guilt 
by association charges, that he refuses to join any organiza- 
tion, even one whose sole objective is merely to preserve and 
perpetuate Mothers’ Day in America. 

No doubt all of you recall the incident in Madison, Wis- 
consin, last Fourth of July, when American citizens were 
afraid to say they believed in the Declaration of Independence 
or the Bill of Rights. One hundred and twelve people were 
asked to sign a petition that contained nothing except quota- 
tions from these two immortal documents, and one hundred 
and eleven refused to sign the paper. Most refused because 
they were afraid it was some kind of subversive document 
and thought that if they signed it they would be called Com- 
munists. 

In a democracy it is essential that all public issues be fully 
and objectively discussed. If the truth is to be established, 
all ideas, opinions, and facts, even those which some of us 
personally may disagree with, must be given full and open 
expression. Furthermore, these discussions must be kept on 
an impersonal plane, free from prejudice, self-interest, and 
vindictiveness. 

At this crucial time in our national life everyone should 
recall some of the great debates of public issues during the 
early days of our history. For example, think back to the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. Here were two national figures 
firm in their opposing convictions on the country’s most cru- 
cial issue. Yet neither ever considered the other a scoundrel 
or a traitor to his country. 

Higher educational institutions have always been consid- 
ered citadels of free thought. But the job of perpetuation of 
freedom takes on new proportions in 1951 because freedom is 
in danger. Colleges must not side step this responsibility to- 
day for fear they will be criticized. It is likely that the 
college or university which measures up to this responsibility 
will be regarded by some as dangerous. But when we begin 
to find thought dangerous, we will be following the practices 
of the Communists who send critical thinkers to work camps 
and concentration centers. If all colleges were completely 
acceptable to all influential segments of public opinion, the 
college would be failing in its obligation to preserve and en- 


hance freedom of thought and expression. Thus, in meeting 
this responsibility, the college will not please all the people. 

Yes, members of the University of Bridgeport community, 
here is the second step for colleges and universities in 1951, 
if they hope to assume the responsibility of helping to elimi- 
nate the cultural lag. Each of you, students and faculty 
members alike, must assume personal responsibility to help 
maintain the concept of freedom, not only on our campus, 
but also in our community, our state, and our nation. Be- 
cause without independent and critical thinking, man will 
constantly widen, instead of narrow, the gap separating sci- 
ence from ethics, 

The third task for colleges and universities in assuming 
their responsibility for bringing human behavior to a point 
equivalent to technological development can be stated simply. 
Man must learn to behave according to his civil laws and 
moral codes. That he is not doing so in 1951 is glaringly 
obvious to anyone who reads the papers. 

This of course is no new problem, for from the time man 
began to record his history, we have read about breaches in the 
moral code and disregard of laws. Theologians, philosophers, 
teachers, psychologists, and just plain people have sought to 
explain man’s misdemeanors. Rulers and governments have 
set up severe and intricate systems of punishment to dissuade 
their subjects from breaking laws, and all religions have 
established taboos to keep people in line. But man continues 
to break his laws and cheat on his moral codes in order to 
satisfy some of his wants and desires. 

We as a nation are justly alarmed when there seem to be 
so many infractions of laws and breaches of moral codes 
as we have noticed recently. Those of us in colleges and 
universities, students and faculty alike, should be deeply con- 
cerned because our institutions have been guilty along with 
the others. Students who cheat on examinations, basketball 
players who accept bribes, college officials who tamper with 
records or abscond with funds, are some of the glaring ex- 
amples. 

What is the matter with us as people? Why do we: behave 
this way when as a nation we have almost everything to 
make us comfortable? Who or what is:to blame for our 
degrading behavior? 

There are some who put the blame on materialism—our 
worship of the dollar—and there is compelling evidence that 
materialism does have a close relationship to man’s infraction 
of his rules. In his resire to get more and have more, man 
cheats, lies, steals, and even murders. But what about the 
corruption and degenerate behavior of those who have every- 
thing money will buy? The scandals in our government, 
and the behavior of some Hollywood stars, who have more 
material things than they can ever use, contradict this ex- 
planation. 

There are some who put the blame on our economic, social 
and political systems. The fierce, cutthroat, “dog-eat-dog” 
competition in modern business no doubt has something to 
do with man’s unsatisfactory moral and ethical behavior. 
But, at the same time it is competition which keeps us alert 
and which has created our wonderful production system. It is 
possible that our economic system could be improved and 
some of our behavior might be better with a little more co- 
operation and a little less competition. 

There are those who would blame our social organization 
with its ruthless discrimination because of race, religion, na- 
tional origin or possession of wealth, Restricted hotels, colleges 
with quotas, the Jim Crow system, and many other such 
evidences of discrimination would support this contention. At 
the same time though, there are evidences that some of our 
former rigid social barriers are being eliminated and that in 
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no place in the world is one judged more fairly on his ability 
and accomplishments than in our country. Certainly, we 
more closely approach the goal of a classless society than 
almost any other nation. 

Then there are those who say that our political system 
with its demagogues, party caucuses, ward healers, and spoils 
system is to blame. With these go the rigid two-party system 
which almost necessitates a sharp cleavage between repub- 
licans and democrats, and which results especially during 
political campaigns in some very low standards of human con- 
duct. The two-party system does not always put the best 
man into office, and it is true that too few of our best 
qualified people are willing to risk their reputations and 
fortunes in politics. But again, ours is the best functioning 
government of modern times and one which protects the 
average citizen better and gives him more opportunities than 
is possible in any other country. 

I think our newspapers have some responsibility for the 
curent decline in morals and ethics. The newspapers, and of 
course some more than others, seem to feature and even 
glorify crime, corruption, and irregular moral behavior. 
Often we see a picture on page one of a scowling racketeer 
or gangster, or we see a scantly-clad actress who is divorcing 
her third or fourth husband. I believe thoroughly in a free 
press, and I deplore the fact that even today newspapers can 
occasionally be bought off by pressure groups, the govern- 
ment, or even in some cases by individuals. But I do think 
it would have a salubrious effect on the country’s moral and 
ethical behavior if the newspapers would refuse to glorify 
and glamorize man’s, and woman’s too, irregular behavior. 
Perhaps they could agree among themselves not to run those 
pictures or. sensational articles one week out of every month 

The newspapers will respond that they are giving the pub- 
lic what it wants. But I would say that our newspapers, 
like our colleges, have a responsibility to the public regard- 
less of profits, and that occasionally the newspapers ought to 
try to tell the public what is best for it even if they dis- 
please some of their readers in doing so. 

And then, finally, almost all of us believe that the decline 
in moral and ethical behavior is due directly to a lack of 
interest in religion. Certainly it is indisputable that if every- 
one in the world practiced the teachings of the Judea- 
Christian concept of behavior that most of man’s problems 
would disappear completely. However, organized religion 
has been concerned with this problem for at least five thou- 
sand years and in spite of the heroic efforts of their leaders, 
more than half the peoples of the world have no religious 
affiliation. 

Now, just where do colleges and universities fit into this 
entire problem of man’s unsatisfactory ethical and moral be- 
havior? What do colleges have to do with materialism, the 
shortcomings of our social, political and economic organiza- 
tions, yellow journalism, and religion? 

To begin with, the colleges must forcefully and clearly 
point out the evils and shortcomings of all the forces in our 
society which are contributing in various degrees to man’s de- 
grading behavior. The colleges must improve their abilities 
at communications so that their analyses and criticisms will 
reach all people who are concerned, and the colleges must 
communicate in a manner which will not be misunderstood. 
Furthermore, the colleges must be permitted independence of 
thought and freedom of expresison so that they can expose 
these contributing factors to man’s bad conduct. And when 
the colleges do not please certain groups because of their 
findings and exposures, the colleges must be supported and 
protected by men and women of good will. 


But certainly before the colleges and universities can take — 
on the burden of solving man’s most important problems, they — 
must put their own classrooms and campuses and offices and 


stadiums in order. 

The colleges must continually teach their students that 
the goal of education is not the acquisition of more wealth 
or more social prestige, but the building of lives for service 
to mankind. The colleges must de-emphasize big-time coms 
mercialized sports programs and substitute intra-mural ath. 


letics whereby all students can participate for fun and phys — 


ical development without the all-consuming time needed for 
practice on varsity teams and the awful consequences of a 
losing season. 

The colleges must improve their curriculums, their teach- 
ing methods, their testing procedures, and their grading sys- 
tems. They must return to a plan which personalizes and 
individualizes instruction, and the professors must be student- 
centered as well as subject-centered. The professors must 
continually endeavor to motivate the student instead of let- 
ting the student alone to “take or leave’ the classroom in- 
struction. The colleges must select their students with more 
care and dissuade those whose natural abilities or inadequate 
preparation make them poor risks for higher education. If 
some of these improvements are made in colleges, I am cer- 
tain that the age-old problem of cribbing which has been in 
evidence since examinations began (the West Point incident 
notwithstanding) will begin to disappear. 

And finally, the colleges must be aided financially if they 
are to accomplish all these objectives. Persons of wealth, 
businesses, industries, and corporations, as well as state legis- 
latures or even the federal government, should be persuaded 
to contribute to colleges and universities so that they can 
expand their services, pay their professors adequately, and 
improve their program. 

Of these three steps which colleges must take to try to 
close the gap between science and ethics, this last one, man’s 
moral behavior, is surely the most important. For, if man is 
not honest and motivated by the noblest of spiritual beliefs, 
then the preservation of freedom of thought and expression 
or the improvement of communication is completely out of 
the question. Ethical behavior, moral conduct, and spiritual 
belief must be the fundamental goal of all education. This is 
the lesson every student must be taught in every college in 
America today. 

Yes, it is certainly true that the responsibilities of higher 
education today are appalling and any person in college work 
could be justified in taking a dim look at the future. How- 
ever, if we drug ourselves with comfortable words or hide 
our heads ostrich-like in the sands we do so at our own peril. 

The solution to our problem is not beyond our own abili- 
ties. There is no man-made hazard that man cannot solve. 
We are the architects of our own future, and in spite of the 
fact that the last fifty years have been a story of deepening 
tragedy, we still have it within our powers to make the 
twentieth century one of the great centuries of all time. 

Higher education must face the challenge of its appalling 
responsibilities and lead the way to a solution for bridging 
the gap between man’s technological development and his 
moral behavior. This solution will be found in improved 
communications, acceptance of the principle of freedom of 
thought and expression, and the practice of the highest stand- 
ards of ethical behavior. 

Yes, I am confident that everyone associated with colleges 
and universities in our country today will look at our re- 
sponsibilities as a glorious opportunity for eternal service to 
mankind. 
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